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KEYSTONE 


—the buying power of the Great Western Market 
of over 2'2 million persons within a 70-mile 
radius, including Los Angeles County. 


OVER 





TH E -..of the Industrial Arch in the 


fastest growing manufacturing 
center in the West is ...... 





es and BETTER delivery service to the largest 
and fastest growing Western market... excellent 
ocean outlets to Foreign Countries ...cheap raw ma- 
terials...and low production costs...caused Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company ...largest American pro- 
ducer of polished plate glass ... to favor Los Angeles 
County for an immense manufacturing plant. 

This move centers the Western Glass industry here, 

as Goodyear’s entry some years ago did in Rubber! 
These other nationally known concerns have recently chosen Los Angeles 


County for new plants based on intensive study of its relation to the 
markets and manufacturing advantages of the West. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 

S. KARPEN & BROTHERS AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL CO. 

KROEHLER MFG. COMPANY TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 


FOR SPECIFIC technical information on manufacturing and distribution advantages address 


Industrial Department LOS ANGELES Chamber of Commerce 


USTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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Sirs: 

Will you please be kind enough to send 
TIME magazine to Frank W. Blair, 1716 W. 
Boston Boulevard, Detroit? Mr. Blair is the 
President of the Union Trust Company. 

Nearly every week, I find something in the 
business department of Time which I missed 
in the daily newspapers. Frequently, when I 
refer these items to Mr. Blair, I am impressed 
with the value of your publication, by reason 
of the fact that he, too, missed them in his 
daily reading, and he is a very careful 
reader. 

Two or three times since the establishment 
of your magazine, I have felt impelled to 
write and congratulate you on the place you 
fill in my reading life. These letters always 
have been, frankly, applause for your initia- 
tive and for the maintenance of your ideals. 
The more I read Time, the better I like it 
and even at the risk of dangerous repetition, 
I again salute you! 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Offers Courses for Home Study 


in the following Subjects © & 





HoMerR GUCK 
Union Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 













. Accounting Chemistry Italian 
Oyster Algebra Child Psychology Juvenile Story Writing 
Sirs: American Government Contemporary Novel Latin 
Authorities who assert that President Cool- American History Drafting Literature 
idge’s “I = not —, Ss y gg ota tse American Literature Drama Magazine Article Writ- 
ton peculiar fo, Vermont, asem to, have over-1 HH Applied Grammar Drawing and Painting ing. 
Let them turn to “Alice in Wonderland.” Astronomy Economics Marketing 
In that world-wide classic ‘“‘The Walrus and Banking Economic Geography Mathematics 
the Carpenter,” they will find: Biblical Literature English Personnel Administra- 
The eldest oyster winked his eye Biology English Literature tion 
And shook his haere head; Botany ; Essay W riting Philosophy 
tg ned a pre Pog bed. a nee Boy. Scouting | : F European History Photoplay Composition 
Business Administration Fire Insurance 






Physics 










y 5 Is there any doubt about what the Business English French Psychology 
oyster meant? Business Law Geometry Niadiliin Geniahee 
2) Was that oyster from Vermont? } Business Organization German ee 
ARTHUR E. BosTWwICcK Composition Government Religion ste nll 
St. Louis, Mo. Dramatic Grammar Secretarial Studies 
English Greek Short Story Writing 
Little Dog Said Various Languages Harmony Sociology 
Lyric Poetry History Spanish, etc., etc. 





Sirs: 

Your Waco, Tex., man, who squirts a jet 
of poison gas at Tom. Johnson and Newton 
D. Baker, two really great men, brings to 
mind a little poem, towit: 


HESE courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the 

special requirements of study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of each student. Everyone who 
enrolls for a Columbia course is personally instructed by a member 
of the University teaching staff. 
The University will send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your educational inter- 
ests our instructors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if they are not listed above 
because additions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 






“A little dog barked at the big red moon 
That smiled in the evening sky. 

The neighbors smote him with rocks and 
shoon— 

But still he continued his ragful tune, 

And he barked ’till his throat was dry. 









But, soon ’neath the hill that obstructed the 
west, 
The moon sank out of sight; 
And the little dog said, as he laid down to 
rest, 
“Well, I scared it away all right.” 


L. V. La TASTE 









Dallas, Texas. 






Anatomy of Oratory 
Sirs: 

I have, I hope, as much common sense 
and rational balance as the average man; 
and I cannot understand why you_ choose 
to compliment Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win on the asserted ground that his state- 
ments often “have power” because they are 
as “simple and transparently sincere” as the 
scriptural text you quote. (Time, Dec. 26, 
1927) .* 

To illustrate my meaning, suppose that a 
man says with absolute simplicity and _ sin- 
cerity: ‘“‘Do not smoke tobacco.” In _ that 
statement there is no power; but there is 
power in the statement: “Go and sin no 
more.” Yet I defy anyone to prove that one 
is any “simpler” or more “‘sincere’’ than 
the other. 

My meaning, as you may gather, is that 

*In my Father’s house are many mansions: 
if it were not so, I would have told you. 
(Jame 462) —Eo, 8 ititi(i(Cé«dWSCM Nene. . nn ee wee enn cise tec c ccc eccccecseeece see secsesssoeccvesecevebeocevesseecses 






HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has prepared courses cover- 
ing the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to those who cannot conven- 
iently undertake classroom work. We shall be glad tosend you our special bulletin. 










COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, TI-1-2-28 
University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses, I am interested 
in the following subject: 















Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions a 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter WY. wees ee 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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How To 
BUDGET 


Your Way To 
FORTUNE 


It CAN Be Done 
This Book Shows How 


HOUSANDS who thought 

they could not save, now suc- 
cessfully follow this Expert Ac- 
countant’ssimple, easy system. No 
experience needed. Nothing to 
learn. Takes only 2 or 3 minutes 
daily. So easy, a child can do it. 


Why bungle along in poverty, when you 
can budget to prosperity? Why be crush- 
ed under a load of bills, when this book 
can show you the way to save money, pay 
your debts and build up a fortune? 


I am not ready yet to tell you how 
much Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 
costs. I want to tell you a few more 
things first. Yet it is only fair that I 
mention the price. It’s only $2.50. 


One man writes, ‘I am a small town 
school princinal. I have a wife and three 
children. My salary is $2800. Your 
wonderful book has shown me how to save 
$23 every month. With this I swung a 
mortgage on land at the town’s outskirts, 
and after 4 years, sold half for double 
what it cost me. SoI have a home of my 
own and a modest fortune, still increasing.” 


Everyone who uses this book is deeply 
amazed at the picture it gives him of 
how his income is frittered away. And 
delighted with the definite savings it 
shows can be made, with no sacrifice of 
life’s essentials or pleasures—savings that 
can go into the bank, into investments— 
the start of fortune! 


FREE Offer 


I rotp you the price of this book is $2.50. 
Now I'll do better than that. I’ll send it 
to you for 7 days Free inspection. Don’t 
send me a penny. Risk nothing. See the 
book itself before you decide whether it 
is worth its price to you. Just send me 
the coupon below and I’ll mail the book 
to you—free. Keep it 7 days. Picture 
the possibilities it opens to your family, 
right now, at the start of the new year. At 
the end of 7 days, send me your check or 
money order for $2.50, or return the book 
to me. 











George B. Woolson & Co 
Dept. A-2, 11 East 36th St., New York City 


Dear Sir: Please send me a copy of Woolson’s 
Economy Expense Book handsomely bound in 
gold-stamped black Fabrikoid, for 7 days FREE 
inspection. At the end of that time I will send 
you my check or money order for $2.50 or return 
the book to you. 





statements of the kind praised by you derive 
power’ only from the person by whom or 
the circumstance im which they are uttered. 
Example—“Too proud to _ fight.”” Had _ that 
not been attributed to Wilson at just one 
critical moment in our history it would have 
had no more power than any other group 
of four words. 

I admire Prime Minister Baldwin for his 
homespun virtues, and I rejoice at his steady 


political good luck—but I consider him a 
weak, not a powerful, speaker. That this is 
not set down in malice, you may judge 


from the fact that I have received only 
this morning the chance knowledge _ that 
a certain brand of tobacco is that which 
is smoked by both Mr. Baldwin and my- 
er 

CURLEW ADAMS PHIPPS 
New York, N. Y. 


Received the Prize 


Sirs: 
Today at the meeting of the League of 
American Pen Women, a prize of a year’s 


subscription to the magazine of her choice 
was awarded to the one whose essay received 
the most votes. 

The question given us was, “If you could 
have but one magazine, which would you 
choose and why?” 

My essay on TIME received the prize. At 
the request of the League I am sending you 
my paper and a copy of my introductory 
words at the meeting.... 
BONNIE BUSCH 

(Mrs. CLARENCE M. BUSCH) 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Saved Life 


Sirs: 

You will doubtless be interested to know 
of the journey which some of our TIME 
magazines have made. 

When Dr. Erskine and I have finished 


with our copies of TIME we give them to 
Miss Hanna Wall, a Swedish friend, who, 
when she has read them, sends them to her 
brother in Sweden. 

The last bunch which she sent to him in 


& 


Goteberg were forwarded from there to Lap- 
land where he was establishing a chemists’ 
shop—the most northern chemists’ shop in 
Lapland. He said that Time saved his life 
in that desolate country, as he had no other 
reading matter. 


Betsy ERSKINE (Mrs. A. W.) 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Most 


Sirs: 

TIME is the most radical, most conservative, 
most damnable, most altruistic, most agnostic, 
most religious, most international, most na- 
tional, most communistic, - most democratic, 
most social, most socialistic, most hated, most 
lovable, most suppressive and most newsy 
magazine published; thereby it is self defense 
that I hand you herewith two years exten- 
sion to my subscription. 

GusTAVE C. HOENES 

El Paso, Tex. 


Cigaret Sales 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Dec. 5 under the heading 
of “Old Gold Cigarets’’ you made the state- 
ment as to sales of: Camels, Fatimas, 
Chesterfields, Lucky Strikes, Melachrinos, Marl- 
boros. 

You state that “each sells 75,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 a day.” 

Now, I do not know an awful lot about 
this and while it probably would pertain to 
Camels, Chesterfields and Lucky Strikes, am 
writing you to confirm your statement im ref- 
erence to Marlboros. Is it possible that the 
Philip Morris people sell 75,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 of this cigaret daily? 

Am rather interested in some of the tobacco 
stocks but did not think the Philip Morris 
people lined up with the three or four men- 
tioned. 

CHARLES ALBERT BRADY 

Rochester, N. Y. 


TIME almost certainly erred. Cig- 


| on minds come from proper 
food—food that nourishes without con- 
gesting —food that gives energy and body 
warmth but has plenty bulk. Shredded 
Wheat brings outdoor health to the indoor 
man. It satisfies the keenest appetites, 
yet pleases the most unruly digestions. 
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aret companies do not publish their 
exact production figures, but Philip 
Morris Co. makes less than 75,000,- 
000 Marlboro cigarets daily. TIME 
does not know how much less. 


Which Desk? 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 28 under “Desk” you 
make the statement that Lord Byron’s desk 
on which he wrote Don Juan has been sold 
by Harry F. Marks, bookdealer, to some pur- 
chaser. We have at the Museum at Drexel 
Institute, Lord Byron’s desk given us _ by 
Mr. George W. Childs, and in his statement 
of the gift he said it was the desk on which 
Byron wrote Don Juan. There is some con- 
flict somewhere. 

J. PETERSON RYDER 
The Drexel Institute. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

There is no conflict. Possibly Lord 
Byron wrote verses of Don Juan 
upon not two but 20 desks. There 
is no method by which it can be 
determined upon which desk Lord 
Byron wrote the most verses of this 
poem. ‘TIME quoted a letter from 
John Jeffrey, valet to Lord Byron, 
to one Dr. Hayes, initial purchaser 
of the desk now owned by ‘Harry F. 
Marks. In his letter, Valet Jeffrey 
said that the desk was “‘. . . the 
property of Lord Bryon and was 
used by him when he wrote Don 
Juan. . . .”—ED. 


Arliss & Eagels 
Sirs: 

With reference to footnote, p. 27, Nov. 21 
issue, is George Arliss more to be remem- 
bered for his performance in the silly, melo- 
dramatic “Green Goddess,” than for his excel- 
lent historical play ‘“‘Hamilton”? Was he not 
far superior in the latter? I thought ‘so, 
and I am quite sure most of the Boston 
dramatic critics, at least, thought so. 

From a slightly different angle, also, ‘“‘Ham- 
ilton” is a more-to-be-remembered play: It 
was the first drama in which Jeanne Eagels, 
now ‘well known for her’ performance in 
“Rain”, ete., had a_ part. 

L. M. CUSHING 

Berlin, N. H. 


Feels Quite Sure 


Sirs: 

In Time, Dec. 19 issue, you quote; Sebas- 
tian Spering Kresge: ‘“‘Why, if a man wants 
to lead a girl astray, he tries to get licuor 
into her so that she loses her senses and self- 
respect.”” I also note that Mr. Kresge con- 
tributed $500,000 for Prohibition. If Mr. 
Kresge paid the girls who work in his stores 
a living wage, I feel quite sure many of 
them would be prevented from going astray 
on account of their economic condition. 

I also take this opportunity to let you 
know I appreciate Time. I read it cover to 
cover every week. 

Robert H. LAVENDER 

Cincinnati, O. 


wn 
On Trains 
Sirs: 

Several of our good friends have called our 
attention to Time of Nov. 28, “On Trains,” 
and made the suggestion that we should add to 
your paragraph that the “North Coast Limited,” 
Chicago-Seattle flyer, on the Northern Pacific, 
had a women’s lounge and smoking compart- 
ment with long sofa and dressing tables, bath, 
manicure, maid, etc., added to its new equip- 
ment in March 1926. 

M. M. GOoopsILL 
General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 






Investment Advice 


You Can Count on—and Why 
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Every man on our staff is selected, trained and su- 

pervised to make him an investment adviser, able to 

ive substantial aid to all who buy bonds. Investors 

thus get the benefit of sound investment service, per- 

sonally rendered, with the extensive resources of this 
house as a background. 





investor’s interest first. It is quite another thing to have 
that policy adhered to throughout an organization. It might 
be interesting to the investor to know the steps we take to 
assure it. It will give him an idea of the service he can expect 
from our representatives. 

In the first place, each new man—almost always a college 
graduate — is entered in our school of investment, headed by 
competent instructors who have both a theoretical and a prac- 
tical gtasp of their subject. Intensive training, for an extend- 
ed period, is given to each new group; rigid examinationstest 
each man’s progress. When he leaves the school he has a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals of sound investment. 
He is able to appreciate the principles and practices of the 
house and makean intelligent application of what he has learned. 

All of our sales representatives are organized into small 
groups, headed by a manager and assistant, who closely super- 
vise the work of each man and the problems of his clients. 
His recommendations and sales are reviewed, in the light of 
house policy and the best interest of the investor. Beyond 
this are the extensive facilities of the house, which make 
quickly available facts and expert opinion outside the indi- 
vidual representative’s experience. 

Investment counsel cannot be infallible, but errors of 
judgment can be minimized by the careful selection, thorough 
training and effective supervision of those who give it. In- 
vestors are thus genuinely helped in making intelligent selec- 
tions—all with the purpose of most accurately fitting the 
bond to the investor. 


r IS one thing to have a sound house policy of putting the 


Our booklet “Choosing Your Investment House” will give-you further 
information regarding the essentials to be considered in assuring yours 


elf of competent investment service. Write for boc klet TM-18. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
cuicaco 201 §. La Salle St. NEw york 14 Wail &t. 
PHILADELPHIA I11 South 75th St. 
DETROIT 601 Criswold St. cLEvELAND 925 Euclid Ave, st. tours 319 North gth St. 
Boston 85 Devonshire St. PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 
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new Factory every 5 Days 


MONTH after month for the past twelve, new industrial 
plants coming to Piedmont Carolinas have averaged one every 
five days. What are the causes behind this migration? 


. They have all found in this section what every business 


man hunts for—a combination of factors that contribute 


to low costs and large profits: 


Contented Labor 


With living expenses averaging some $7 
per week less than in closely built-up, 
highly industrialized sections, skilled labor 
costs less, but saves more out of the pay 
envelope. For every workman in industry, 
three are still on farms and eager for 
factory work. They are 99% native born 
of old pioneer stock, loyal, intelligent 
and quick to learn. 


Limitless Raw Material 


In value of agricultural products, North 
Carolina alone ranks seventh among the 
states of the Union. Piedmont Carolinas 
contains practically all of certain of the 
Nation’s mineral resources, and draws 
upon the largest stand of hardwood tim- 
ber east of the Mississippi. Field and 
forest, mine and quarry all supply a varied 
and thriving industrial life. 


Unfailing Power 


Mountain rainfall, one of the country’s 
heaviest, (70 inches per year—exceeded 
only by small coastal areas in the Pacific 
Northwest) feeds the rapid streams of 
Piedmont Carolinas. Hydro-electric de- 
velopment of these rivers has been carried 
to a high degree, providing abundant 
power for all types of industry. 











Active Markets 


Industry makes payrolls and payrolls 
make markets. Busy industry in Piedmont 
Carolinas has created an active market 
for manufacturers in many lines not at 
present produced locally. Automobile 
registration, use of electric current and 
per capita wealth are all increasing at 
double the national rate. *. 


Living Conditions 

are unusually pleasant. Summer tempera- 
tures are no higher than Northern Penn- 
sylvania’s, while the winters are 10° to 20° 
warmer. The industrial development has 
brought modern comforts, but has not 
caused congestion, nor crowded out 
neighborliness and kindly hospitality. 
Good living goes hand in hand with 
opportunity. 


FACTS 


If you want the facts that apply to your 
business — data on wages, raw materials, 
power, markets, climate, living condi- 
tions, etc—you will enjoy this book— 
Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits 
You. Brief. Compressed, yet complete. 
Full of up-to-the-minute facts. Send for it. 


Your request, addressed to our Industrial Department, Room 1710 
Mercantile Building, Charlotte, N. C., will receive a prompt and 
courteous response. Write, today. 





DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
‘Sa 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


C “To the American People: 


“Christmas is not a time or a 
season but a _ state of mind. To 
cherish peace and good will, to be 
plenteous in mercy, is to have the 
real spirit of Christmas. If we think 
on these things, there will be born 
in us a Savior and over us _ will 
shine a star sending its gleam of 
hope to the world. 

Calvin Coolidge” 


The above message, handwritten on 
White House notepaper and dated 
Dec. 25, was issued far enough in 
advance to let all enterprising U. S. 
newspapers reproduce it in facsimile 
on their front pages on the proper 
day. 

@ The day before Christmas, while 
his son, John Coolidge, moved about 
Washington in a voluminous coon- 
skin coat, and while Mrs. Coolidge 
did final wrappings and adjustments 
(there were five White House Christ- 
mas trees to trim), the President 
worked away in his office. Late in 
the afternoon he began dictating the 
speech he will deliver to the Pan- 
American Congress in Havana next 
fortnight. After dark, he joined Mrs, 
Coolidge and drove to Sherman 
Square, behind the Treasury Build- 
ing. Thousands of Washingtonians 
awaited them. While motors tooted 
and church bells rang and the Marine 
Band played Cantique de Noél, the 
President touched a button and lit 
up the Capital’s Christmas tree. Soon 
after, the Washington throngs 
trooped into the White House grounds 
to sing Christmas carols around the 
lighted porte-cochére. President & 
Mrs. Coolidge, John Coolidge and a 
choir sent by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, led the caroling 

. Christmas at the White House 
was quiet, with only one guest for 
dinner, Attorney General Sargent. 
@ Another statement on Presiden- 
tial jack-knives was found necessary 
and W. E. Fulton of Newark, Ohio, 
whose present to the President of a 
pearl-handled whittling instrument 
was accepted and _ acknowledged 
(TIME, Dec. 19), can feel justly 
proud. Last week President Coolidge 
received so many jack-knives from 
other people that he had to begin 
giving them away. All were @ propos 
the President’s remark that when his 
term ends he is going to whittle a 
while (TiME, Nov. 21). That re- 
mark having been meant figuratively, 


even humorously, its maker felt he 
was receiving jack-knives under false 
pretenses and so stated. The knives 
soon ceased to arrive. Their place 
in the Executive mailbag was taken 
by letters from small boys who could 
easily use any extra jack-knives any 
one had lying around. 

Besides jack-knives, the White 
House had an abundance of turkeys 
(nine of them), ducks, partridges 
(many a brace), Michigan potatoes 
(one sack), giant beets (one bushel), 
South Dakota honey (ten pounds). 
From Louis Liggett, Bostonian friend 
of the President, came the millionth 
rifle manufactured by the Winchester 
Arms Corp. 

@ During the week, President Cool- 
idge, Premier Mussolini, Marshal 
Foch, General Pershing, Edward of 
Wales, Thomas A. Edison, Foreign 
Minister Stresemann of Germany, 
Admiral Lord Beatty of Britain, and 
many another, appeared in the East 
Room of the White House and made 
speeches—in a special Movietone per- 
formance. 

@ The Deficiency Bill ($203,000,000 
for Government expenses) received 
President Coolidge’s signature. 

@ The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce received another Presidential 
frown. Rebuked for insisting on a 
tax cut nearly double what the Ad- 
ministration considers safe, Banker 
Lewis Eugene Pierson of Manhattan, 
president of the U. S. Chamber, an- 
nounced last fortnight that  three- 
fourths of all Chambermen favor the 
U. S. assuming the entire cost of 
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Mississippi flood control instead of 
80% of construction costs and 90% 
of realty costs as recommended by 
President Coolidge (TIME, Dec. 6, 
Dec. 26). Last week President Cool- 
idge said that while some of the 
U. S. Chamber’s activities are “help- 
ful”, others are not. He said he 
understood that this latest “vote” 
by the U. S. Chamber did not actu- 
ally represent a referendum of all 
Chambermen. President Coolidge said 
he would leave it to Congress what 
percentage of flood control costs the 
flood region communities could bear 
without great hardships. 


White House callers of the week 
included: 

Belgian Ambassador Baron de 
Cartier de Marchienne, to present a 
bronze statute of Col. Lindbergh by a 
Mile. Wilde of Belgium. 

Hungarian Minister Count Laszlo 
Szechenyi, to present friends. 

British Ambassador Sir Esme How- 
ard, to present friends. 

Dr. Clarence Cook Little, biologist- 
president of the University of Mich- 
igan, to discuss Federal aid to State 
education. 

Dr. Robert Russa Moton, president 
of Tuskegee Institute, to pay respects. 


“Creditable’’ 


Four years ago, Democrats searched 
high and searched low for candidates. 
This year a candidate confronts the 
Democrats—Governor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith of New York. But is he high 
or is he low?—that has been the 
vexing question. 

If and when Governor Smith is 
nominated, astute hindecasters may 
point back to last week as a turning 
point. For of all “high” Democrats 
none is higher than Newton Diehl 
Baker, Wilsonian War Secretary. And 
last week Mr. Baker said, not only 
that he admired Governor Smith, but 
that he knew the nomination would 
be “an entirely creditable one to the 
Democratic Party.” 


“ Peasants for Pershing” 


U. S. politicians learned last week 
how closely their activities are watched 
by the Corriere Della Sera, outstand- 
ing newspaper of Milan, Italy. The 
Corriere Della Sera reported in effect 
as follows: “... The delegates of 
the Peasants’ Federation assembled in 
Chicago have proclaimed General 
Pershing as candidate for President 
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of the United States* The American 
Legion has announced that it would 
lend all its support to the candidacy 
of the former chief of the American 
army. It is possible that the Repub- 
lican party in its desire to avoid an 
internal conflict in the country will 
put up as its candidate Mr. Smith, the 
Governor of New York.” 


Eligible 


ee Neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not 
have ... been fourteen years a resi- 
dent within the United States. 

So says the U. S. Constitution, 
“that office” being the Presidency. 
Amid last week’s boomings was heard 
some shrill, legalistic pop-gunnery to 
the effect that Herbert’ Clark Hoover 
was ineligible for the Presidency be- 
cause in 1914 and for several years 
thereafter he was directing war re- 
lief work in Europe. 

Such friends and worthy opponents 
of Mr. Hoover as could take such 
trifling seriously, soon showed that 
if the 14-year residency required 
could disqualify Mr. Hoover, then 
the following U. S. Presidents, all of 
whom lived abroad within 14 years 
of taking office, were illegally elected: 


John Adams, James Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, 
William Henry Harrison, James 
Buchanan. 


In Ohio 


Through the quiet air of central 
Ohio, a Presidential salute banged out 
last week, followed by the long-drawn 
bugle notes of “Taps”.* Citizens of 
Marion, Ohio, stood with bared heads 
around a $500,000 marble tomb, 
“Marian’s beauty spot and Ohio’s 
shrine.” They were reburying their 
fellow-townsman, Warren Gamaliel 
Harding and Florence Kling Harding, 
his wife. 

The ceremony was a simple one. A 
truck moved the two 5,000-lb. sar- 
cophagi across the Marion cemetery 
where they had rested temporarily, 
President Harding’s since 1923, Mrs. 
Harding’s since 1926. Baptist ritual 
was read. Then guardsmen of the 
Tenth Infantry took their posts and 
the Marionites went home, again full 
of love and admiration for the jovial, 
handsome man whom today’s young 
men and women of Marion can remem- 
ber as a fond patter of heads and 
chucker of chins when he was Marion’s 
leading citizen, then Ohio’s Lieutenant 
Governor, then a U. S. Senator and 
finally that incomprehensibly great 





*Evidently referring to shouts by American 
Farm Bureau Federation delegates at Gen- 
eral Pershing last month in Chicago (TIME 
Dec. 26, 1927): ‘“‘You’re Presidential timber! 
You’re a candidate for President!’’ 

General Pershing said: “What can I say?” 


man, the 
States. 

It was a simple, hometown cere- 
mony. But next June—! Next June, 
President Coolidge, the great man of 
the present hour, will visit Marion 
and make a speech. He will help 
Marion and the Nation dedicate the 
Harding sepulchre, even as President 
Roosevelt entered Ohio in Septem- 
ber, 1907, to make a speech at Canton 
and dedicate what was then “Qhio’s 
Shrine”, the sepulchre of William Mc- 
Kinley. 


President of the United 


THE CABINET 
All-Star 


Students of history and admirers 
of great men were thrown a bone 
of contention last week by the Jnde- 
pendent (liberal weekly). Arguments 
raged over the Independent’s selec- 
tions for an “all-star all-American” 
Administration. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON was chosen 
for President, and not Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln, or Calvin 
Coolidge. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT was chosen 
Vice President, and not John Adams, 
John C. Calhoun, Calvin Coolidge or 
Charles Gates Dawes. 

JOHN HAY was chosen Secretary 
of State, and not John Jay, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Marshall, James 
Madison, James Monroe, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, William H. Seward, 
Hamilton Fish, Richard Olney, Elihu 
Root or Charles Evans Hughes. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and not An- 
drew W. Mellon. 

ELiInvU Root was Secretary of War, 
and not Jefferson Davis, Ulysses S. 
Grant, William H. Taft or Newton 
D. Baker. 

WILLIAM COLLINS WHITNEY was 
Secretary of the Navy, and _ not 
Gideon Welles (Civil War) or Jose- 
phus Daniels (World War). 

Rocer Brook TANEY was Attorney 
General, and not William M. Evarts 
or Harry M. Dougherty or Harlan 
F. Stone. 

Amos KENDALL was Postmaster 
General, and not John Wanamaker 


or Will H. Hays. 


FRANKLIN KNIGHT LANE was Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and _ not 
Thomas Ewing, Carl Schurz, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, James R. Garfield or 
Albert B. Fall. 

JAMES WILSON was Secretary of 
Agriculture, having only eight to 
compete against, including David S. 
Houston and Edward T. Meredith. 


HERBERT CLARK Hoover was Secre- 
tary of Commerce, having only six 
to compete against, including George 
B. Cortelyou, and Oscar S. Straus. 

The Independent did not choose 
a Secretary of Labor, in which office 
James J. Davis has had but one 
predecessor—William B. Wilson. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 
Work Done. The U. S. Repre- 


sentatives: 

C Passed bills for constructing, and 
extending time for constructing, 
sundry river bridges. 
CG Passed the bill 
statute of limitations, to increase 
legal immunity (Timeg, Dec. 26); 
sent it to the President. 


@ Passed bills authorizing 25 mil- 
lions to purchase for the U. S. a 
triangle of land in the District of 
Columbia (at Pennsylvania avenue 
and B street), and 100 millions more 
for Federal buildings outside of the 
District of Columbia; sent them to 
the Senate. 

Debated and amended the ALIEN 

PROPERTY BILL (TIME, Dec. 26); 
passed it, 228 to 26; sent it to the 
Senate. 
( Passed a resolution of regret at 
the death of Senator Jones of New 
Mexico and in his honor adjourned, 
until Jan. 4. 


amending the 


The Bill Mill. “And now, just a 
word before we adjourn. I want to 
congratulate this House on being the 
most efficient lawmaking body in 
existence. We have passed three 
vitally important pieces of legislation 
in less than two weeks. You have 
well ¢<eserved your holiday. . . .” 

It is for speeches like that that 
the Representatives love Nicholas 
(“Natty Nick”) Longworth, their bald, 
pink, chubby Speaker. 

The important pieces of legislation 
referred to were, of course, the De- 
ficiency Bill, the Revenue Act, the 
Alien Property Bill. In addition, from 
Dec. 5 to Dec. 21 the House had 
passed 19 other bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and 25 resolutions requiring 
House action only. 

The total number of measures in- 
troduced in the House was 8,459. 
Notable among last week’s grist for 
the bill mill were three proposed 
Navy inquiries prompted by the S-4 
disaster (see p. 9); a new farm- 
relief bill by Representative Haugen 
of Iowa; a Mississippi flood-control 
bill, by Chairman Reid of the Flood- 
Control Committee, calling for Feder- 
al payment of the entire program in- 
stead of only 80% as urged by the 
administration. 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. The U. S. Senators: 
@ Debated the resolution by Sena- 
tor Walsh of Montana to _ investi- 
gate public utility corporations, their 
profits & policies (TIME, Dec. 26); 
voted 40 to 36 to send it to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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( Confirmed Presidential appoint- 


ments. 


( Passed a resolution of regret at 
the death of Senator Andrieus Aris- 
tieus Jones of New Mexico; adjourned 
immediately in his honor, until 
Jan. 4. 

Balance of Power. Angina  pec- 
toris (heart disease), from which he 
had long suffered (last year he had 
an attack in the Capitol barbershop), 
carried off Senator Andrieus Aris- 
tieus Jones, New Mexico Democrat. 
The Senate expressed profound re- 
gret in a resolution. Vice President 
Dawes detailed ten Senators to at- 
tend the funeral in Las Vegas, N. M. 

Besides attending their colleague’s 
funeral, the Senate’s emissaries 
listened closely to political talk in 
New Mexico, waiting to hear who 
would be the late Senator Jones’s 
successor. 


Though New Mexico’s’ Senators 
were both Democrats, her Governor, 
Richard C. Dillon, is a Republican. 
Senator Jones’s death put the tech- 
nical balance of the Senate’s power 
into Governor Dillon’s hands. With 
Senators-suspect Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania and Smith of Illinois off the 
floor, the Republicans mustered only 
46 votes, requiring the vote of Farm- 
er-Laborite Shipstead (Minnesota) 
to bring them even with the 47 Dem- 
ocrats; and the vote of Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes to break a partisan dead- 
lock. Now the Democrats were re- 
duced to 46, and the Republicans 
stood to gain a seat in Governor Dil- 


lon’s : appointee. 


In New Mexico, the expectation 
was that Governor Dillon would not 
avail himself of his partisan oppor- 
tunity, but would call a special elec- 
tion, that having been the course fol- 
lowed when Senator Albert Bacon 
Fall was called to be President Hard- 
ing’s Secretary of the Interior in 
1921, 


Indianapolis’ Postmaster. When the 
Klan squatted upon Indiana like a 
roc in a dust bank, one of the things 
its leaders promised would hatch 
out was a new postmaster for In- 
dianapolis. So, when the term of 
Postmaster Robert H. Bryson of In- 
dianapolis expired two years ago and 
President Coolidge reappointed him, 
Representative Ralph E. Updike of 
Indianapolis went before the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and _ ob- 
jected. Senator Robinson of Indiana 
also helped obstruct Mr. Bryson’s re- 
appointment. Finally, last week, with 
Indiana’s chief klansman behind bars 
for murder and the whole state in 
revolt at things Klannish, Senator 
Robinson dared obstruct no more. Two 
years late, the Senate confirmed the 
reappointment of able Postmaster 
Bryson of Indianapolis. 

In Store. Last week was far more 
notable in the Senate for its glimpses 


of the future than for its actions 
of the present. 


@ Chairman Norris (Nebraska) of 
the Judiciary Committee introduced 
(through Senator Walsh of Montana) 
his ancient proposal to amend the 
Constitution so that the President 
of the U. S. would be inaugurated 
on the 15th, and Senators and Rep- 
resentatives take their seats on the 
2nd of the January following the 
November of their elections. This 
means of abolishing the “lame duck” 
sessions of Congress, and of  put- 
ting the people’s choice promptly into 
the White House, has been passed by 
the Senate before but rejected by the 
House. 

@ Senator Moses (New Hampshire) 
was leader in the battle to have the 
public utilities inquiry sought by 
Senator Walsh (Montana) referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. The latter, with small-eyed Sen- 
ator Watson of Indiana for Chair- 
man, “bristles with Old Guard bay- 
onets.” In the vote to refer, 13 prop- 
erty-interested Democrats joined 27 
Republicans. A _ behind-scenes fight 
was predictable on the part of “pro- 
gressive” Republicans and downright 
Democrats to push the Walsh reso- 
lution through the committee and set 
the inquiry afoot. 

Hearst v. The Senate. The Sen- 
ate’s special committee to discover 
whether Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst had tried to make the Senate 
his debtor, his newsboy or his strong- 
arm man by publishing documents 
purporting to show attempts by Mex- 
ico to bribe four U. S. Senators 
(TIME, Dec. 26), continued its hear- 


ings. The four Senators (Borah, 
Norris, LaFollette, (Heflin) having 


been immediately cleared, the out- 
standing testimony last week was that 
of one Robert H. Murray, an em- 
ploye of the Bank of Mexico, who 
stated that the U. S. Embassy in 
Mexico City had long been “in the 
market” for forged state documents, 
and that onetime Ambassador-to- 
Mexico James R. Sheffield had seen 
some of the documents now in ques- 
tion, prior to their purchase by Pub- 
lisher Hearst. The U. S. State De- 
partment speedily denied Witness 
Murray’s tale. 


Dawes’s Dinner. The Senate pages 
(small, serious boys in_ knicker- 
bockers), the Senate doorkeepers 
(smiling gentlemen in cutaways) and 
other Senate employes (young and 
old men in sack suits), attended Vice 
President Dawes’s annual dinner (tur- 
key, pumpkin pie), given for them 
in the minority room of the Senate 
Office Building. Emulating the Grid- 
iron Club (Capital newsgatherers’ 
society), the guests staged skits, the 
chief one of which featured the 
safe landing at the White House of 
“the trusty plane, Helen Maria,” af- 
ter. «a record-breaking “hesitation 
flight” (sarcasm referring to Vice 
President Dawes’s reluctance to be a 
candidate), 


“Not So Bad” 


Going home for Christmas, jaded 
Congressmen had time and _ oppor- 
tunity to read about themselves in 
the language of one of themselves. 
Red-headed (but amiable) Represen- 
tative Loring M. Black Jr. of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in an article entitled 
“Congress Isn’t So Bad” in Plain 
Talk for January wrote as follows: 


“ , . The question before the 
house is: Has Congress become a 
governmental vermiform appendix? 


“In the House of Representatives’ 
membership of 435 there is. not 
enough hair on the involved faces to 
stuff a pin cushion. ... 

“The more lenient critics believe 
we are unacquainted with contempo- 
rary poetry. Well, has there been 
any poetry lately? ... 


“Belasco could recruit a_ troupe 
from our groups—Borah, the hero; 
Jim Reed, the villain; and Blanton, 
the mob scene! ... 

“The press gallery often catches 
and transmits the noisy nothings at 
the discomfiture of the aggregate 
wisdom. Those journals, sniffing for 
human interest effluvia, prefer par- 
liamentary riots and such outbreaks 
as the Battle of Blanton and Bloom 
to the interpretation of drab statis- 
tics assembled by the drudges of Con- 
gressional Committees engaged in 
formulating legislation of significance. 


“Ten thousand dollars unviolated 
looks handsome. The Congressional 
tengrands get badly nicked. The 
most appalling item is the slice torn 
off for campaign expenses. Then come 
the tickets for balls and kindred en- 
tertainments. Congressmen are 
considered easy marks and _ their 
names grace many a list of angels, 
honored by the company of America’s 
leading philanthropists. The cost of 
tickets for card parties, bazaars, etc., 
pockmark the old stipend. A politi- 
cian has to be charitable and charity 
tugs not at the heart, but the purse. 


“' . . Our extravagances are ex- 
pressed before the galleries. No sight- 
seers observe the Cabinet in argu- 
ment, excitement or perplexity. You 
cannot tune in on the White House 
static. Before a Presidential Procla- 
mation, the controversial clashes have 
been hushed in the sanctity of the 
Cabinet Chambers. The Ancient Or- 
der of Sphinxes or a Convention of 
Lynnhaven Oysters is no more effi- 
ciently safeguarded from eager ears 
than the Cabinet. te 

“The worst that can be honestly 
said of Congress, is that it exhibits 
the human equation performing un- 
der a spotlight. ‘The best that can 
be said is, that the United States 
is in pretty good shape after years 
of Congressional guidance. Probably 
the Congress has had something to 
do with this. Probably the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans should get the 
CHE a ee 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Statesman Sails 


Upon the S. S. Majestic, eastbound, 
sailed James Hamilton (“J. Ham”) 
Lewis, onetime (1913-19) U. S. Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who knows and 





“J. HAM” Lewis 
By and by we shall wake. . 


bows to so many people in Chicago 
that a friend, walking with him 
once, persuaded him to turn back 
and salute a hydrant lest it feel 
neglected. Before sailing, polite Mr. 
Lewis told what interested him most. 
“What interests me most at the 
present time,” said Mr. Lewis, “is 
the loss of foreign trade by this 
country, and no one seems to think 
that it is a matter of any importance. 

“Our Government is devoting its 
time and energy chiefly to Prohibi- 
tion and letting our foreign trade 
slip away. By and by we shall wake 
to find that the markets of the 
world are closed against American 
goods. The tariff needs readjustment 
to meet trade conditions abroad.” 


City Sewers 


Some day, graft charges against 
municipal officials may accumulate 
above ground, perhaps in connection 
with airports or chutes for rockets 
to the moon. For the present, sewers 
are the conventional source of civic 
turpitude. Last fortnight’s effluvia 
from the sewers of Queens, a Bor- 
ough of New York City, were charac- 
teristic of a predominant type of big- 
city government in the U. S. 

The borough of Queens has had for 
its president since 1911 a corpulent 
Irish-American, Maurice E. Connolly, 
whose father used to hoe corn and 
dig potatoes where all is apartment 


buildings, pavements and sewers today. 
President Connolly, next-to-youngest 
in a family of eight, climbed to fame 
by willing work for the politicians 
whom he found in power when he 
emerged from the public schools and 
Columbia University’s law depart- 
ment. 

In 1914, President Connolly decided 
that the sewer construction that had 
to be done in Queens was “the big- 
gest job in the country.” He told 
the civil service commissioners that 
he wanted “a man having peculiar 
knowledge of sewer construction” to 
boss the job. He said he had found 
just such a man in James Rice, a 
graduate of English Army schools, 
who had (according to Mr. Connolly) 
supervised more than $100,000,000 
worth of sewer and road construction 
in the Far East and whose advice 
was constantly being sought by U. S. 
Sewer contractors. 

In subsequent testimony it devel- 
oped that Mr. Rice had built only 
one $300,000 sewer in the Far East, 
that he was a free lance engineer 
who was taking “anything I could 
get in an engineering way.” After 
he had been bossing “the biggest 
job in the country” for three years, 
Chief Engineer Rice wrote a new 
feature into the _ specifications for 
Queens sewers. After this specifica- 
tion was inserted, sewer assessments 
soared. Taxpayers grumbled, politi- 
cians muttered about graft, but noth- 
ing was done until the past Autumn 
when Lawyer Henry H. Klein, repre- 
senting a group of Queens taxpayers, 
charged that $8,000,000 had _ been 
“wasted” by the Queens’ sewer 
builders. It developed that the only 
kind of sewer pipe that would meet 
Chief Engineer Rice’s specifications 
was a patented product for which 
one John M. Phillips, good friend of 
President Connolly’s, had the sole 
sales agency in Queens. 

A newly-elected alderman in_ the 
Flushing district of Queens took over 
Lawyer Klein’s evidence and charges 
and passed them up to Albany, ask- 
ing Governor Smith to suspend and 
investigate the entire Connolly regime. 
Since President Connolly is a Demo- 
erat, the Republican Legislature of 
New York yearned to conduct this 
inguiry. In Manhattan, Mayor James 
J. Walker yearned to conduct the in- 
quiry because President Connolly had 
opposed Mayor Walker’s election, be- 
ing a_ political brother of famed 
John F. Hylan, Mayor Walker’s old- 
style predecessor. 

But Governor Smith acted with 
dispatch, and ordered the inquiry him- 
self. Last fortnight he appointed 
Justice Townsend Scudder of the New 
York Supreme Court to hear the evi- 
dence. Justice Scudder in turn chose 
special counsel to collect the evidence 
and __s prosecute. Justice Scudder’s 
choice of a prosecutor was _ interest- 
ing because it brought into play 
against the Irish-American political 
tradition represented by President 
Connolly, two wholly opposite tradi- 


tions personified in Lawyer Emory 
Roy Buckner. 

Lawyer Buckner, appointed last 
week by Justice Scudder, was the 
man who investigated New York 
police corruption under Mayor Gay- 
nor in 1912-13. More lately (1925-27), 
as U. S. Attorney, he was chief pad- 
Iccker of the biggest and wettest of 
U. S. cities, and prosecutor in the 
famed Earl] Carroll bath-tub case and 
in the alien property conspiracy case 
against Harry Micajah Daugherty 
and Thomas Woodnutt Miller. 

More intimately, Lawyer Buckner 
is a hard-working Midlander who, 
later in life and with greater effort 
than most men, trained his brain at 
Harvard and became an outstanding 
metropolitan trial lawyer. Born in 
Pottawatomie County, Iowa, he was a 
24-year-old court reporter, married 
and with no means of support beyond 
shorthand stenography, when he de- 
termined to become a lawyer. His 
wife and his shorthand were what 
helped him through the University of 
Nebraska. Between classes at the 
Harvard Law School he was secretary 
to Philosopher William James. Among 
his classmates was Elihu Root Jr., 
under whose father’s aegis the Man- 
hattan firm of Root, Clarke, Buckner, 
Howl and Ballantine was set up in 
1912, when the partners were only 
“five years out of school.” The 16- 





© Wide World 
LAWYER BUCKNER 
Police . .. padlocks ... bath-tub 


. Sewers. 


year-old firm now employs fifty-some 
associates and, a thorough-going muni- 
cipal investigation of considerable 
gravity being required, Partner Buck- 
ner is the man called in. 

For defense against hard-hitting 
Lawyer Buckner, President Connolly 
of Queens engaged Lawyer Max D. 
Steuer, “the Belasco of the bar.” 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Off Provincetown 


All that came to the surface of the 
Atlantic from the wreck of the sub- 
marine S-4 off Provincetown, Mass., 
was a chief petty officer’s waist- 
coat. 

Upon the usually placid sea of 
public opinion the disaster roused a 
storm of indignation which the Navy 
Department had to weather the best 
it could. 

Questions hurled at Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur included the follow- 
ing: 

1) Why were the six survivors in 
the torpedo room not immediately 
safeguarded, when divers first reached 
the S-4, by attaching airlines to the 
ship’s “ears” (S. C. Tubes), as was 
done when too late, instead of to the 
ballast tanks, as was done at first? 

2) Why was the sunken S-4 “lost” 
during the rough weather that pre- 
vented diving, causing further delay 
until the wreck was found again and 
rebouyed? 

3) Why did no tender accompany 
the S-4 on her practice run, to warn 
away other ships? 

Two aunts of one of the drowned 
officers telegraphed Secretary Wilbur 
such questions. Newspapers hounded 
Secretary Wilbur with such questions, 
several of which he said were “based 
upon misinformation.” 

Answer. One of Secretary Wilbur’s 
most important answers was that the 
airline had been first attached, not 
to the S-4’s ballast tanks, but to her 
general air supply system. When this 
system was found to be damaged, the 
air was transferred to the S-4’s bal- 
last tanks. Secretary Wilbur did not 
know why the air had not been trans- 
ferred to the “ears”. 

Admiral Charles F. Hughes, Chief 
of Naval Operations, said that trans- 
ferring the airline to the S-4’s “ears” 
had required special pipe-fitting which 
could not be got ready before rough 
weather halted diving operations. 

Investigations loomed. Secretary 
Wilbur ordered a naval court of in- 
quiry to sit in Boston. In the House 
of Representatives, three resolutions 
demanded reports, not only on the 
specific subjects of the S-4 disaster 
and safety devices for submarines, 
but on the efficiency of the Navy in 
general. Speaker Longworth of the 
House declared such inquiries would 
await the findings of the naval court. 

Looking harassed and anxious, Sec- 
retary Wilbur spent Christmas even 
seeing and hearing more for him- 
self at Provincetown. He _ ordered 
the S-4 to be salvaged straightway. 
The divers tunneled under the S-4 in 
two places, to attach lifting chains. 
The Atlantic raged, delaying the work. 

Returning from Provincetown, Sec- 
retary Wilbur said: “It is the busi- 
ness of the submarine to be on the 
lookout for and immediately sight 
surface vessels. Therein lies their 
whole offensive strength. If they can’t 


protect themselves in peace time from 
surface vessels which are unaware of 
their whereabouts, well—!” 

Devices. Inventors and _ ingenues, 
marine experts and housewives, Navy 
men and newsboys suggested schemes 
and devices by which the disaster 
might have been averted. 

Dragging Ashore. Old salts of 
Provincetown early suggested hitch- 





ELMER SPERRY 
“The Standard Oil Company has 
done it.” 


ing the whole rescue fleet to the 
S-4 and dragging her to shallow wa- 
ter. Rear Admiral Frank Brumby, 
in charge of the rescuers, said that 
would tear the bottom out of the 
torpedo room and drown the six sur- 
vivors at once. 

Oil on Water. Simon Lake of New 
Milford, Conn., submarine inventor, 
advised dumping oil on the waves to 
flatten them and permit divers to go 
down; also, telling the six survivors 
to keep their heads as high as pos- 
sible in the torpedo room since car- 
bon dioxide is heavier than air. 

Inventor Sperry. Elmer Sperry of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., inventor and marine 
expert, scouted Admiral Hughes’ re- 
port about the difficulty of fitting a 
connection to the S-4’s “ears.” Said 
he: “All you need is a blueprint and 
you can fit it before you even go 
down there. There is nothing in- 
volved about an air-line coupling with 
those tubes. . . . It seems as though 
air should have been got to them be- 
fore. It’s enough to make the dead 
turn over in their graves.” 

Inventor Sperry also described a 
compressed air barrage which might 
have made diving possible during the 
rough weather. “You take a pipe, 
perforate it with holes, let it down 
about 30 feet and then pump air 
through it at high pressure. The bub- 
bles break up the waves over a limited 
area of ocean, and it seems to me 
that the Navy could have continued 


its rescue work behind that barrage. 
. . . The Standard Oil Company has 
done it.” 

Inventor Fessenden, who designed 
the oscillator detector or “ear” used 
on the S-4, said: “The sinking of the 
S-4 was more than avoidable. It was 
criminal.” Dr. Fessenden maintained 
that the destroyer Paulding, which 
gored the S-4, should have been 
equipped with “ears.” 

Hull Hooks. Outstanding among 
safety devices suggested for future use 
on U. S. submarines were hooks or 
rings, welded into the hull, to which 
lifting chains could be fastened. Ger- 
man submarines have such accessories. 
U. S. submarines used to have them 
but, according to the Navy Depart- 
ment, they were abandoned when U. S. 
submarines were built too big to be 
lifted. 

Marker Buoys. Foreign submarines 
have marker buoys, containing tele- 
phones, which bob to the surface when 
released from within. The Navy De- 
partment said such buoys had been 
removed from U. S. submarines dur- 
ing the War because depth charges 
sometimes released the buoys from 


outside, betraying submarine posi- 
tions. 
Other Devices — electro-magnetic 


lifts, detachable chambers and keels, 
divers’ suits for escape through tor- 
pedo tubes or conning tower—were 
all said by the Navy Department to 
have been studied, tested and found 
impracticable. The Navy  Depart- 
ment’s memorandum of last week on 
safety devices was prepared last year 
to answer constructive criticism of the 
S-51 disaster off Block Island in 1925. 

Submarine Life. Wallowing in the 
icy swells above the S-4’s grave,* her 
siren wailing signals of horrible 
sound which the S-4 survivors an- 
swered with weak taps from below 
while they lived, the submarine S-8 
stood by, day in & day out, but could 
not help her sister-ship. 

Out of New London, Conn., into the 
grey depths of Long Island Sound, 
went another sister-ship, the S-19. 
Navy discipline required the S-19 to 
make a practice run, similar to the 
S-4’s schedule. The S-19’s crew took 
their posts, made the run and no mis- 
nap occurred. 

Ashore, newspapers published verses 
written some time ago by Walter 
Bishop, the S-4’s drowned radioman: 


THE SUBMARINE 


In the cankerous mind of the devil 
There festered a fiendish scheme; 

He called his cohorts around him 
And designed the submarine... . 


The engine room when under way 
Is a ‘place of torture, for the brain, 
With the two big Diesel engines 
Roaring and shaking as though in pain. 


The after battery is where we eat; 
That is, when we roll the least; 
While hanging on to keep our place 

Like some prehensile beast... . 


We’re bottled up, just like a trap, 
With nothing in between 

*The muddy bottom water around the S-4 

registered 34° Fahr. 
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The sea and death but a metal cap 
Like the lid on a soup tureen. ... 


The best blood in the service 
You'll find on the old pig boat, 

For it takes more than a common mind 
To sink and still to float. 


There’s a sort of fascination 
Attends this job of ours 
That could only be duplicated 
By a rocket trip to Mars. 


We all come back, come back for more, 
And there, friends, is the rub; 

We like the life beneath the sea— 
Life in a damned old sub. 


In 1910, while the Japanese sub- 
marine No. 6 was sinking during 
maneuvers, the commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Sakuma, wrote as follows: 

“Words of apology fail me for 
having sunk His Majesty’s submarine 
N. 6. My subordinates are killed by 
my fault, but it is with pride that 
I inform you that the crew to a man 
have discharged their duties as sailors 
and with the utmost coolness until 
their dying moments. ... 

“We endeavored to stop the inrush 
of water with our hands, but too 
eee 

“In a few minutes bad gas was gen- 
erated, making it difficult for us to 
breathe. 

“The crew is now wet and it is ex- 
tremely cold. It is my opinion that 
men embarking in submarines must 
possess the qualities of coolness and 
nerve, and must be extremely pains- 
taking. ; 

“My respects and best regards to 
the following. . . . The air pressure 
is so great that I feel as if my ear 
drums will be broken... . 

“IT thought I could blow out the 
gasoline, but I am intoxicated with 
ace > 
“It is now 12:40 p. m. 


” 


Off San Diego 


Ships of war, built to destroy, al- 
ways look proof against destruction, 
especially in dock or at anchor. The 
kind of thing that can happen to them 
when least expected happened last 
week aboard the aircraft carrier 
Langley, at her dock in San Diego, 
Calif. Other ships of war in the 
harbor heard an explosion, saw a 
sheet of flame. Smoke poured from a 
gaping hole in the Lamngley’s side 
abaft her bridge. Three sailors who 
had been working in a launch slung 
from the Langley’s davits, struggled 
in the water. 

The explosion’s results: Four of the 
Langley’s men badly injured and a 
dead man (Chief Carpenter’s Mate 
James Raynor Ailsworth) identifiable 
only by his Masonic ring; a ragged 
split in the Langley’s plane-landing 
top deck. 

The explosion’s cause: Gasoline and 
fumes leaking into a compartment of 
the ships “skin”, next to a 250,000- 
gallon airplane fuel tank (which con- 
tained 60,000 gallons at the moment 
but did not explode). 

The Langley was patched up, prior 


to full repairs at’ Mare Island Navy proposed for the first of flyers. An 


Yard (San Pablo Bay, Calif.). 


HEROES 


Lindbergh 


Height: 6 ft. 2 inches. 
Age: 25. 

Eyes: Blue. 

Cheeks: Pink. 

Hair: Sandy. 


Feet: Large. When he arrived at 





EVANGELINE LODGE LINDBERGH 
“T have always loved him.” 


the Embassy in France no shoes big 
enough were handy. 

Habits: Smokes not; drinks not. 
Does not gamble. Eats a thorough- 
going breakfast. Prefers light lun- 
cheon and dinner when _ permitted. 
Avoids rich dishes. Likes sweets. 

Calligraphy: From examination of 
his handwriting Dr. Camille Strelet- 
ski, Secretary of the French Grapho- 
logical Society, concluded: Superiority, 
intellectualism, cerebration, idealism, 
even mysticism. 

Characteristics: Modesty, taciturni- 
ty, diffidence (women make him 
blush), singleness of purpose, courage, 
occasional curtness, phlegm. Elinor 
Glyn avers he lacks “It.” 


Last week rumor rose that for next 
summer a direct flight to China was 


accomplished and reliable Chinese gen- 
tleman, also an aviator, sponsored the 
rumor. Skeptics pointed out that such 
a spectacular bid for Chinese good 
will was among the more remote prob- 
lems of immediate statecraft. Hard- 
headed U. S. men, soft-hearted U. S. 
women grumblingly asked when 
the dangerous far-flung flights of Col. 
Lindbergh would cease. 

To date he has flown to France; Bel- 
gium: England; Mexico; Canada in 
the interests (his) of aviation prog- 
ress and the interests (governmental) 
of international good will. In his own 
writings last week he pointed out the 
risks of flying over lonely Central 
American mountains. Remarked dis- 
senters: “How much more lonely are 
the wastes of the Pacific; jungles be- 
low the Equator; tropic waterways 
of the East over which he must fly 
if his portfolio of Ambassador of 
Good Will is permanent.” Grumblers 
wondered if interest accruing to the 
national welfare by his flights is 
worth the calamitous crash of prin- 
cipal which would accompany his 
death. Col. Lindbergh is the most 
cherished citizen since Theodore Roose- 
velt. Thought they: “He is worth 
keeping.” One way to keep him is 
to keep him on the ground. 

Others argued savagely that Lind- 
bergh must fly for his life in the 
public eye; heroes age swiftly when 
seated at office desks; argued that 
by his very nature he must fly. 

Unconscious of these wrangles over 
the national coffee cups, Col. Lind- 
bergh tended to business. He climbed 
into The Spirit of St. Louis at Mexi- 
co City; nosed upward; set off for 
Guatemala, British Honduras, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama. 

In Detroit a school teacher put by 
her pointer and her students’ papers. 
Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh 
dressed herself warmly and = was 
swept southward by the _ propellor 
windstorm of a_ sturdy tri-motored 
Ford monoplane. One night she spent 
in St. Louis. The next day as her 
famed offspring in Mexico City was 
piloting on his first flight President 
Plutareo Elias Calles, the monoplane 
sprang to Tulsa, Okla. The third sun- 
set found her in Brownsville, Texas. 
Next day up from the crowded field at 
Mexico City rose Col. Lindbergh in 
The Spirit of St. Louis. Swallowed in 
the clouds he missed the monoplane 
which he had flown to meet. Shouts 
from the field of “Vivi Senora Leen- 
baire” as Mrs. Lindbergh stepped out 
of the Ford plane. She met her 
wandering boy an hour later at the 
American Embassy. 

En route Mrs. Lindbergh was lo- 
quacious. Previously laconic regard- 
ing the achievements of her amazing 
child she expressed herself to the 
press thus: 

“He has always been my boy. I 
have always loved him, been proud 
of him and thought he was _ the 
world’s greatest.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“Who Rules the World?’ 


Opens, most auspiciously, the politi- 
cal New Year 1928. Not since the 
World War has a twelvemonth com- 
menced with all nations so substan- 
tially at peace, with all major govern- 
ments so markedly stable. While this 
unusual global calm prevails, it be- 
comes possible and prudent to scan 
certain key nations and their great 
men, asking and answering a crisp, 
significant question: “Who rules the 
World?” 

British Empire. The strong trend 
of the Dominions is toward increas- 
ingly autonomous’ minor-nationhood, 
but the Empire continues to be wielded 
from London by the British Parlia- 
ment and the Cabinet of Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin. He, moderate 
by nature, Conservative by party, is 
constantly swayed toward reactionary 
measures by the overwhelming Con- 
servative majority in the House of 
Commons, and by three dynamic re- 
actionaries in his Cabinet: 1) Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill; 2) Home Secretary Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks; 3) Secretary 
of State for India the Earl of Birken- 
head. The foreign policy of the Em- 
pire is at bottom tough and rational; 
but a great swath is cit among 
League idealists by British Foreign 
Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain, a 
weak antidote to Churchill and Birken- 
head. 

Soviet Union. The nominal parlia- 
mentary and executive bodies of the 
Soviet Union are actually controlled 
by the Communist party—the only 
one permitted to exist—and this is 
directed by a “political boss,” Josef 
Vissarionovitch Stalin, who abstains 
from exercising public office but is the 
all-powerful Dictator of Russia. The 
Soviet Union is technically “a federa- 
tion of constituent republics,” and its 
far flung administrative network is 
exceeded in scope only by that of 
the British Empire. At present Dic- 
tator Stalin is pursuing a moderate 
and conciliatory foreign policy. 

French Republic. The fluid, radical 
republicanisms of the French Parlia- 
ment are now harmonized and harn- 
essed by the “Sacred Union Cabinet” 
of Premier Raymond Poincaré. Be- 
cause he averted a national panic 
in 1926 by rescuing the franc from 
what seemed a bottomless decline, the 
Chamber now allows him the authori- 
ty of an absolute dictator over French 
finance. His reactionary ideas of 
foreign policy are not, however, stom- 
ached by the Chamber, which gives 
loose rein to that great, constructive 
pacifist, Foreign Minister Aristide 
Priand. The Senate is always ready 
to follow M. Poincaré’s conservative 
financial policies and ever suspicious 
of M. Briand’s peace innovations. 

Italy & Spain. Both these “con- 
stitutional monarchies” have relin- 
quished the once democratic form of 
their parliaments and reduced to a 


mockery the prerogatives of their 
kings. Signor Benito Mussolini, as 
Dictator of Italy, and General Don 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, his prototype 
in Spain, have now so claw-hooked 





At 


THE PUGNACIOUS SHAH 


. at peace. 


their authority into the texture of 
law and politics that the only com- 
bative weapons left to their enemies 
are assassination and revolution. Both 
statesmen have successfully spurred 
their countrymen to strides and leaps 
in material progress. They are 
the fashion plates aped by all modern 
personal autocrats. Examples: Presi- 
dent Mustafa Kemal Pasha of Turkey; 
Dictator Marshal Josef Pilsudski of 
Poland; Dictator General Carlos 
Ibanez of Chile.... 

German Republic. The Centre-Right 
Cabinet of Chancellor Wilhelm Marx 
is founded upon a perhaps not un- 
shakable rock ballast of coalition sup- 
port, but the German Republic has 
long gone forward, irrespective of 
cabinet changes, under four perennial 
leaders: 1) Revered, monolithic 
President Paul von Hindenburg con- 
tributes to the State stability and 
prestige; 2) “The German Lloyd 
George,” Dr. Gustav Stresemann, con- 
tinues as Foreign Minister in cabinet 
after cabinet and negotiates cease- 
lessly among the former enemy pow- 
ers from whom he has filched many 
a concession; 3) stern, able Defense 
Minister Otto Gessler is even more a 
fixture at his post than is Dr. Strese- 
mann in his; he works tirelessly, 
commands imperiously and = never 
gives interviews; 4) finally President 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht of the Reichs- 
bank is a granite wall against which 
some finance ministers lean for sup- 
port and others butt in vain. Vigorous 
scathing Dr. Schacht never deviates 
from his wise, constructive councils 
of economy. 

Eastern The 


Lands. New Year 


peace of Europe extended, last week, 
very generally across Asia except in 
China. Even there, however, the in- 
cessant civil wars have smouldered 
down to a truce of exhaustion (see 
CHINA). The great hinterlands of 
Mongolia and Tibet continue slum- 
brous under the rule of local chief- 
tains and priestly cults whose sover- 


eignty is ill defined. Even the 
pugnacious Shah of Persia, Reza 
Khan -Pahlevi, is at peace. So 


calm is neighboring Afghanistan that 
the Amir, Amanullah Khan, has left 
his realm to shortly begin a pleasure 
tour through Europe. Finally, cross- 
ing over from Asia to Africa, the 
various tribesmen there subject to 
Britain, France, Italy and Spain are 
quiet; and the ancient Ethiopian realm 
of Abyssinia abides prosperously un- 
der Empress Waizeru Zauditu and 
her great “Mayor of the Palace” Ras 
Taffari. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Prorogued 


Speaking from the Throne, last 
week, His Majesty prorogued Parlia- 
ment until February 7. His speech, 
of course, had been prepared by the 
Cabinet of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin and one sentence was espe- 
cially significant: “My Government 
has no intention of embarking on an 
increase in their naval building pro- 
gram.” (See FRANCE and GERMANY). 


Tele graph Sold 


August, moneyed peers of the race 
of Baron Rothschild were annoyed, 
last week, when the great financial- 
Jewish-sporting newspaper The Daily 
Telegraph passed from its traditional 
family ownership into the hands of a 
mere though potent syndicate. 

Since 1903 the sole direction of the 
conduct and policy of the Telegraph 
has been in the hands of Harry Law- 
son, Webster Lawson, now Viscount 
Burnham. His father had managed 
the property before him, and Lord 
Burnham has retained the family tone 
and tempo. 

Each morning thousands of Britons 
turn to the Telegraph’s sporting page 
and sean attentively whatever appears 
above the enigmatic signature “B. B.” 
Under that monogram writes jovial, 
astute Benjamin Bennison—and on 
the staff there have been constantly 
not a few journalists of nearly equal 
fame. 

Through the years these men have 
come to know tubby, dynamic Viscount 
Burnham as an employer who labored 
no less conscientiously than they, and 
yet found both time and opportunity 
to chairman innumerable public wel- 
fare committees—for example, the 
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King’s Fund for Disabled Ex-Service 
Men. 

The syndicate which bought the 
Telegraph last week is that ‘of Sir 
William Berry, who controls the Daily 
Graphic, Sunday Times, and a great 
bloc of Midland newspapers, and who 
last year acquired a large interest in 





© Keystone 
Lorp BURNHAM 


will work no more with “B. B.” 


the publishing properties of the late 
Sir Edward Hutton. 

The sale of the Telegraph—a trans- 
action known to have involved more 
than one million pounds—elevates Sir 
Edward Berry still higher in his rank 
with the two greatest newspaper pro- 
prietors of England. Both these men 
chance to be in the U. S. at present. 
They are: 1) Harold Sidney Harms- 
worth, Viscount Rothermere (Daily 
Mail, Daily Mirror and Evening 
News), brother of the late and great- 
est British news titan, Viscount 
Northcliffe; and 2) William Mawell 
Aitken, Baron Beaverbrook (Daily 
Express and Evening Standard), a 
self-made Canadian, still sometimes 
referred to as “that bounder”, but 
generally accorded the respect due 
a man who has made a cool £1,000,- 
000 in business and then “retired” 
to enjoy the sport of maneuvering 
himself into the peerage. 


FRANCE 


150,000,000 


The Chamber and _ Senate over- 
whelmingly ratified, last week, a bill 
calling for the expenditure in 1928 of 
150,000,000 francs ($7,500,000) on the 
building of 15 new war boats totaling 
37,500 tons. Boats: one 10,000 ton 
cruiser; six super-speed 2.500 ton 
destroyers; five submarines. (See 
COMMONWEALTH and GERMANY). 





With the Navy measure approved, 
Premier Raymond Poincaré _ settled 
down to the heroic task of getting 
his budget through the Chamber be- 
fore New Year’s and succeeded after 


an all-night session lasting until 
6 a. m. Estimated totals: Revenue 
42,496,616,000 frances; expenditures 


42,441,457,000; balance 55,159,000. 


MONACO 


““ Poor Camille!” 


Snowflakes, light and fluffy, pow- 
dered impudently, last week, the Sov- 
ereign Principality of Monaco. A 
bleak sea breeze whipped in across 
the Casino terrace, whining up long 
avenues of shivering palms. At the 
gaming rooms warmth and pulsing 
chance continued to abide—for busi- 
ness is business—but in a_ private 
room at the Casino de Paris, nearby a 
group of solemn diners pushed back 
their chairs, lifted their glasses slow- 
ly, and drank a last deep toast to 


” 


“Poor Camille! 


M. Camille Blane, who died last 
week at Nice a pitiable paralytic, was 
for almost four decades the absolute 
autocrat of the Casino enterprises 
which were founded at Monte Carlo 
in 1861 by his father, the picturesque 
Francois Blane. Francois, originally 
a petty sharper, first embarked upon 
legalized gambling with a small casino 
at Hamburg. Shrewd, he realized 
early that complete liberty to mulct 
the devotees of chance would never 
be given him under the laws of a 
land so large as Germany. What he 
sought was some tiny state which 
could become the vassal of a great 
casino. He “discovered” Monaco. He 
“made” it. He lived to become “Pére” 
Blane to a dependent little world of 
gamblers; and, because he “dearly 
loved a lord,’ he married his daugh- 
ter Louise to Prince Leon Radziwill 
and his daughter Marie Antoinette to 
Prince Roland Bonaparte. To his son, 
Camille, he bequeathed his empire -of 
roulette and baccarat. 

Like many a man to whom a crown 
has fallen, Camille Blane proved out- 
wardly equal to his responsibilities but 
suffered a disintegration of the soul. 
The process was slow, and not until 
just before the War could it be said 
with certainty that he was the total 
slave of “The Pompadour of Monte 
Carlo,’ Mme. Chinon, a lady who 
had been an acrobat. 

Of Mme. Chinon more stories are 
told than can possibly be true. Au- 
thentic is the fact that Camille al- 
lowed her to borrow from the Casino 
company huge sums wherewith to 
play at its tables. If she lost, her 
loan was considered automatically re- 
paid, since the money went back to 
the source from which it came. If 
she won—tant mieux!—the winnings 
of Madame were naturally her own. 

So potent grew the entrenched cor- 


ruption at Monte Carlo that it was 
shaken only when a new prince came 
to the throne of Monaco in 1922. He, 
Prince Louis II, waited quietly 
until (a twelvemonth after his ascen- 
sion) he was offered only $2,000,000 
as his share in the year’s casino 
profits. Then, with virtuous wrath, 
he sent his own auditors, flanked by 
police, to examine the books of the 
Casino company—La_ Societé des 
Bains de Mer et Circle des Etrangers 
de Monaco. 

What the auditors found out caused 
Prince Louis to declare: “It is my 
earnest wish to abolish gambling at 
Monte Carlo.... I have uncovered 
an incredible condition of affairs at 
the Casino. ... I solemnly promise 
my people that they will soon be 
relieved of the dreacful situation of 
living off other people’s misfortunes. 
Monte Carlo has come near breaking 
my heart.” : 

Towering in his rage, Prince Louis 
II summoned Camille Blane. That 
wretched man, as he stuttered in ter- 
ror before the Prince, was actually 
stricken with paralysis. Unappeased, 
His Highness banished Camille Blanc 
forever from Monaco. Therefor 
“Poor Camille” died, last week, at 
Nice, 15 miles distant. 

The citizens of Monaco have, of 
course, long since persuaded their 





PRINCE Louis II 
“It is my earnest wish to 
abolish gambling.” 


sovereign that they prefer to live in 
the “dreadful situation” of people 
whose taxes are entirely paid by for- 
eigners with a taste for losing money. 
The Casino enterprises have, however, 
been officially “purged” of graft, and 
the present concession has been ex- 
tended only until 1947. After that 
Prince Louis II may perhaps abol- 
ish gambling and achieve his “earn- 
est wish.” 
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KTALY 
Back on Gold 


Signor Benito Mussolini abandoned, 
last week, his most heroic financial 
policy: the attempt to increase the 
value of Italian paper money until 
it should stand at par (TIME, Sept. 
18, 1926 et seq.). Admission that 
this olicy is impracticable was 
shrewdly avoided by JI Duce up to 
last week, When he found a way 
to mask failure behind a dazzling 
cabinet decree. This document, is- 
sued with a triumphal flourish, es- 
tablishes the lira on a gold basis— 
not, however, at par (five lira to the 
dollar), but at 19 to the dollar, the 
new ratio being slightly lower than 
the ordinary quotation of the lira 
on international exchange in recent 
weeks. 

Having aimed at a par of five and 
made a bogey 19, Signor Mussolini 
alibied: “Further revalorization would 
be possible but undesirable. . . . 
The level of revalorization already 
reached. . . . is most satisfactory. 

. . It corresponds to the gold in- 
dex of world prices and represents 
the point where all interests of the 
State and of individuals find a fair 
equilibrium. . . .” 

Sound Bogey. Seasoned critics 
overlooked the weaseling in Jl Duce’s 
statement, last weék, and did not 
stint their praise. He had made, 
they knew, a sound, judicious bogey. 
They recalled that among all the 
allied powers the only one to make 
par in revaluating its currency is 
Great Britain. 

Restoration of the British pound to 
par required titanic sacrifices and 
was a sort of financial hole in one. 
France has no more than aimed at 
the British score, content with mere 
de facto stabilization of the franc 
(TimE, Jan. 3, 1927). Therefore 
Signor Mussolini did well, last week, 
when he pocketed proud hopes of 
setting the lira up beside the pound. 
Italy, a young kingdom with cheap 
labor for its chief resource, cannot 
match an accomplishment which is 
straining even the strong sinews of 
the British Empire. 

Bank Backing. A suave, plump, 
oval-faced statesman, eyes keen, beard 
a scrubby Vandyke, was hailed as the 
real creator of the new gold lira. 
He is*Count Guiseppe Volpi di Mis- 
urata. Citizens of the U. S. re- 
member the business-like fashion in 
which he negotiated the funding of 
Italy’s War debt to the U. S. (TIME, 
Nov. .23, 1925). Last week he re- 
vealed the vast credits which he has 
built up abroad to enable Italy to 
defend her new currency against 
fluctuation on international exchange. 
Said he: “The Bank of Italy wishes 
to secure the collaboration of inter- 
national bankers—just as the Bank 
of England did when the British 
Government decided to return to the 
gold standard. . . . Negotiations were 
conducted [last fortnight] in London 
by the Director General of the Bank 


of Italy. . . . with the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York who purposely had journeyed 
to London, and the Governor of the 
Bank of England, as well as_ with 
an important group of Anglo-U. S. 
bankers. 

“It was decided that two credits 
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CouNT VOLPI 
Par was 5, bogey 19. 


would be opened on which the Bank 
of Italy can draw. The first amount- 
ing to $75,000,000, was granted on 
a gold basis by the central banks of 
14 countries, among which are Amer- 
ica and Japan, headed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System of the United 
States and the Bank of England. 
‘The second, amounting to $50,000,000, 
was granted by the Anglo-American 
bankers headed by the Morgan bank 
and with the participation of such 
banks as the Hambro, Rothschild, 
Baring et cetera and five great Eng- 
lish banks. 

“The details of these transactions 
will be published later, but probably 
the Bank of Italy need never avail 
itself of these credits, just as the 
Bank of England has never touched 
the credits placed at its disposal in 
American banks when Britain re- 
turned to a gold basis.” 

Observers saw in this candid, con- 
cise, lucid statement one more proof 
that Count Volpi epitomizes the best 
type of self-made Italian business 
man. Sprung from an old but un- 
titled Venetian family, he was obliged 
when a boy to earn his living by 
manual labor. Came an opening in 
the Levantine shipping trade, and 
he plunged into a career during which 
he built up a great chain of trading 
establishments between Italy and the 
Near East. Rich, potent, he turned 
from business to devote himself bril- 
liantly to affairs of state. Premier 
Giolitti entrusted to him the negotia- 


tion of the peace treaty which fol- 
lowed the Italo-Turkish War in Trip- 
oli (1911-12). Later his successful 
governorship of Misurata in Italian 
Tripoli won him his title: “Count 
di Misurata.” Finally he was among 
the first of rich Italians to embrace 
Facismo whole heartedly. 

An unconfirmed but persistent 
rumor from Rome, last week, was 
to the effect that Count Volpi con- 
siders his work of rehabilitating 
Italian finance now complete, and 
plans to retire soon from active 
statesmanship. 


At Manhattan, the house of Mor- 
gan did not give out to the press a 
cablegram despatched, last week, from 
John Pierpont Morgan to _ Benito 
Mussolini. When cabled back from 
Rome at press rates it read suavely: 

“Allow us to congratulate ourselves 
with you for having achieved this 
important step, which will stabilize 
more decidely than ever Italy’s eco- 
nomic life and finances. We of New 
York and our house in London are 
extremely happy at having been able 
to collaborate with you to such an 
end. We renew for you our best 
wishes.” 


GERMANY 


lot One 


The Reichsrat or “Council of the 
States of the Republic” rejected a 
bill proposing that Germany should 
embark upon a naval building pro- 
gram which called for the construc- 
tion of one armored cruiser of 10,000 
tons. Since the august consent of the 
Reichsrat must be obtained before a 
bill can be introduced in Parliament, 
the proposed “naval program” was 
definitely quashed. (See COMMON- 
WEALTH and FRANCE). 


Victor of Tannenberg 


To Germans it is a bitter, galling 
fact that Posen, the birthplace of 
President Paul von Hindenburg, is no 
longer German but lies in the wedge 
of Polish territory which was driven 
through Prussia to the Baltic by the 
Treaty of Versailles. With his own 
province thus a knife in the back of 
his fatherland, Old Paul von Hinden- 
burg has begun to display marked 
sympathy, of late, for East Prussia— 
that part of Germany which is divided 
from the rest by the Polish knife. 
Last week the Herr President showed 
the tempo of his feeling by arriving 
with ponderous unexpectedness at a 
joint meeting of the German and 
Prussian cabinets, called to decide 
whether the Reich would extend to 
East Prussia, this year, financial aid 
totaling 72,000,000 gold marks... . 

Experts had displayed to the joint 
cabinets statistics proving that East 
Prussia, handicapped by isolation, can- 
not prosper unless temporarily sub- 
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sidized. The cabinets, impressed, but 
faced with a necessity to economize, 
hesitated. Came Hindenburg... . 

He spoke as the civilian President 
of the Republic, but those who listened 
saw in their mind’s eye the great 
Commander-in-Chief who, in 1914, had 
flung back the Russian armies from 
that same East Prussia which he 
was trying now to save again. Ger- 
man decorum kept secret the nature 
of the plea made by Old Paul von Hin- 
denburg, but German patriotism made 
refusal—to the victor of Tannenburg* 
—impossible. 

Soon the joint cabinets issued a 
communique not only approving the 
experts’ plan for direct financial re- 
lief to East Prussia but recommending 
further aid in the form of reduced 
taxes on East Prussian farms and real 
estate, as well as lowering of the 
freight tariffs on the German State 
Railways in favor of East Prussian 
goods. 


POLAND 
Exiles’ Prayer 


Four child-Archdukes — Robert, 
Felix, Karl and Rudolph—donned 
small white surplices, swung fuming 
censers, and chanted a quavering 
treble litany, while there knelt in 
prayer before them the child-Arch- 
duchesses Charlotte and Elizabeth and 
the mother of these six children, Zita, 
onetime Austro-Hungarian Empress 
and Queen. 

This somewhat elaborate and com- 
plicated family prayer was offered up 
at the exiled Empress’s modest resi- 
dence in Lequeitio, a Spanish fishing 
village (TIME, Jan. 24, 1927). The 
object of the prayer was, however, not 
in Lequeitio but at Luxembourg, 
capital city of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg (between Belgium and 
Germany). He is the Archduke Otto 
of Hapsburg, 15, eldest son of exiled 
Empress Zita, and sole legitimate heir 
to the vacant throne of Hungary. He 
was spending Christmas and New 
Year’s at the Grand Ducal court of 
Princess Charlotte and Prince-Con- 
sort Felix of Luxembourg. Seeming- 
ly a successful prayer is the only 
force which might soon soften the 
firm resolve of the Allied Powers 
not to permit the loyal people of 
Hungary to substitute a king for their 
present Regent (Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy). 

Although the family which offered 
prayer at Lequeitio was thus in far 
from happy circumstances, the chil- 
dren could look back upon a Christ- 
mas which was as happy as kindly 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain could 
make it. He, generous, had _ sent 
numerous gifts even more costly than 
those contained in 38 large chests of 
presents despatched from Hungary by 
loyal “subjects” of “King Otto.” 


*The great battle of Aug. 26-31, 1914, in 
which Hindenburg, with an inferior force, 
virtually annihilated the Russian army of 
the Narew. 


CHINA 
Snapdragons 


Not in snow-flecked Peking, not in 
tropical Canton, and not in any of 
the thousands of square miles that 
lie between did Chinese cry to one 
another, last week, Kung Hor Sun 
Hay! (“Happy New Year!”). Rea- 





CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
Russia made...a holo- 
caust ...a@ mockery.” 


“Soviet 


sons: in the second place, very few 
Chinese had legitimate cause for 
happiness; and, in the first place, 
their “new year” does not come 
until February—when it is observed 
with fireworks. Thus the thoughts 
of the docile, unoffensive people 
of China were not lightened by 
holiday fripperies, last week, but they 
were darkened and depressed by a 
grim certainty: it is at this season 
that Chinese leaders sow the seeds of 
those many civil wars which burst 
throughout China each summer as 
surely as snapdragons. 

Accordingly, all who would read 
China’s future turned, last week, to 
gaze upon certain promising war- 
seeds and their lavish sowers. 

Chiang Looms. Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek, a bantam weight, trim-fig- 
ured “Nationalist,” who  disdains 
pomp and affects a simple khaki uni- 
form, loomed, last week, as likely to 
be first in the field of springtime 
civil war. His personal headquarters 
are at the great seaport Shanghai; 
but he has recently been chosen the 
civil and military head of the “Na- 
tionalist Government of China,” a 


group of politicians and generals with 
headquarters at Nanking, nearby. 
Last week this group were prepar- 
ing to hold, early in January, a 
plenary session of the Nationalist 
party congress—to concoct war plans. 
Since there was danger, however, 
that some of the minority delegates 
might slip away, thus making it im- 
possible for the leaders to obtain 
a -quorum, the military police of 
Nanking were instructed, last week, 
to detain forcibly any delegate who 
sought to leave the city. 

Sun Cable. Meanwhile Chiang Kai- 
shek was in difficulties at Shanghai, 
last week, with his sister-in-law, 
Madame Sun Yat-sen—although she 
was in Moscow. This dainty but 
great lady is the widow of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen (1867-1925), who founded the 
original “Nationalist Government.” 

While Dr. Sun lived, Chiang Kai- 
shek was but an humble disciple. 
After his death, the disciple eventu- 
ally became generalissimo of all the 
Nationalist Armies and led them up 
from Canton to conquer the southern 
half of China (T1iMk, Dec. 138, 1926). 

This great and rapid conquest was 
financed in large measure by Soviet 
Russia, but, after Conqueror Chiang 
Kai-shek had suffered defeat, political, 
not military, (TIME, Aug. 22, 1927), 
he turned against Moscow. Such an 
about face was not made by Madame 
Sun Yat-sen. She remains’ Russo- 
phile, she is now in Moscow, and she 
was sorely vexed when the “Nation- 
alist Government” recently broke off 
its relations with Soviet Russia 
(T1mMb, Dec. 26, 1927). Therefore, 
last week, Madame Sun threw upon 
the side of Soviet Russia the enorm- 
ous weight of her name and pres- 
tige* in China, by cabling as fol- 
lows from Moscow: 

“Just as I was on the point of 
returning home I learned of your pro- 
posal to break off relations with Sov- 
iet Russia and demand the withdraw- 
al of the Soviet consulates. This 
act, if carried out, will be suicidal, 
isolating China and retarding her 
progress. ... 

“If you possess a particle of your 
leader’s [Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s] vision or 
remember that close co-operation with 
Soviet Russia was his last will, then 
you will stop this headlong plunging 
toward a precipice, dragging with 
you the fate of your country. 

“T am remaining here as a moral 
protest against your decision unless 
at the last moment steps are taken 
to avert a break. I believe your al- 
leged grievances can be settled by 
agreement with Soviet Russia. 

SuN SoonG CHING-LING.”+ 

Chiang’s Reply. Since the “Nation- 
alist Government” is supposed to be 


*Enhanced by the fact that her sister 
Mei-ling is the wife of Chiang Kai-shek, 
while another sister is the wife of H. H. 
Kung, a lineal descendant of Confucius. (The 
Chinese name of the great Sage, which Occi- 
dentals corrupted into “Confucius,” is Kung 
fsurname) Fu-tze (given name). 

*“Ching-ling’” is her maiden given name, 
“Soong’”’ her maiden surname, and “Sun” her 
late husband’s surname. 
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founded on the great and_ revered 
“Nationalist Principles” laid down by 
the late, “sainted” Dr. Sun, its lead- 
ers were obliged to make a shrewd 
retort to his widow, last week, lest 
they themselves should appear in 
the eyes of the Chinese masses as 
traitors to Dr. Sun. Soon, to Mos- 
cow, sped a cable. Although long, 
it repaid close study: 

“Your telegram dated today re- 
spectfully received. Evidently your 
correspondence has been’ tampered 
with. 

“For taking this step in breaking 
off relations with Soviet Russia, 
whose agents recently made a_holo- 
caust of Canton [see below], we ac- 
cept full responsibility, but we beg 
you to defer judgment until you ar- 
rive here and view the situation 
yourself. 

“History, I am confident, will rec- 
ord that it was Soviet Russia her- 
self that made a mockery of co- 
operation by persistently subverting 
the principles and policies laid down 
by our revered leader. 

“The general opinion here is that 
as a loyal member of the | Nationalist] 
party, your telegram and a_ fur- 
ther stay in Russia could not be of 
your own free will. You could do 
far more for the party if you would 
present your views in person without 
duress, 

“Eagerly awaiting your early re- 
turn. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK.” 

Observers thought that petite Ma- 
dame Sun might possibly be under 
duress in Moscow, yet they continued 
to see the force of the argument in 
her telegram to the effect that Rus- 
sia is still the only great Power 
which is disposed to grant large 
financial aid to a Chinese faction 
which is willing to ‘co-operate.” 

Reds Mopped. The “holocaust at 
Canton,” referred to in Chiang’s tele- 
gram was of course the recent bloody 
suppression there of an avowedly 
Communist and Russian-fostered rev- 
olution. Last week Canton continued 
a shambles, as more and more Com- 
munists were hunted out and shot— 
sometimes in batches of 100. Un- 
confirmed dispatches told that the test 
employed to detect a female Com- 
munist was, in most instances, sim- 
ply to observe whether the prisoner 
had bobbed her hair. If she had, an 
executioner’s sword cut off her head. 

Throughout the week a_ further 
bloody mopping up of “Reds” went 
forward at Hankow, another “Na- 
tionalist” stronghold. Outside these 
isolated centres of violence, however, 
the general calm of China was such, 
last week, that eleven of the 16 U. S. 
mission colleges in China were in 
mid-semester with about the normal 
attendance of students. 


Chang’ Tso-lin. The objectives 
against which Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nationalist armies purpose to ad- 
vance, next spring, are Peking and 
the rich northern province of Man- 
churia. Both are dominated by the 


great, barbaric War Lord, Marshall 
Chang Tso-lin. 

Whereas the Nationalist marshal 
goes about in simple khaki, War 
Lord Chang Tso-lin is never seen 
in a uniform not looped with gold 
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CHANG TSO-LIN 
Never seen not looped with gold. 


braid and _ shingled with epaulets. 
Even these do not satisfy him and 
he reserves for “full dress’ a_pe- 
culiar, conglomerate garment of gold 
cloth, jewel studded, and said to 
have cost $40,000. 

Chang Tso-lin is a_ typical old 
school bandit turned War Lord, and 
bothers with no high ‘flown “prin- 
ciples.” Japan supports him, because 
he keeps order in Manchuria by ruth- 
less methods and because he grate- 
fully protects Japanese interests 
there. For the rest, he has _ been 
several times driven from Peking, 
but never from his great war base 
in Manchuria. 

His soldiers and his concubines 
know that the man, woman or child 
among his’ retainers who angers 
Chang is submitted either to some 
exquisite torture or to the clumsy 
but efficient beheading ax. Yet Chang 
Tso-lin is on good terms with the 
British and with the Japanese. 


Feng Yu-hsiang. Although minor 
generals swarm in China, the only 
third commander at present rank- 
ing with Chiang Kai-shek and Chang 
Tso-lin is the roving, onetime “Christ- 
ian” general Feng Yu-hsiang. 

In his day Feng has fought on the 
side of almost every great Chinese 


“Marshal,” or “Super Tuchun,” and 
he has betrayed nearly all with whom 
he has fought. 

Unpopular, mistrusted, hated, he 
stills keeps together a large, mobile 
army which is at present bivouacked 
in Honan, a central Chinese province. 
That this army will fight when spring 
comes is not doubted by anyone—but 
against whom? To guess, in case 
of Feng, is rash. At present he 
claims to be a “Nationalist”, and he 
has sent a delegate to the Nanking 
plenary session of that party—but in 
a day, a week, a month, he may 
either change sides in China or sulk- 
ily withdraw his whole force to a 
great emergency base which he main- 
tains in inner Mongolia. That the 
Japanese Government is on its guard 
against Feng and ready to help de- 
fend Chang against him was _ sug- 
gested, last week, when the Japanese 
cruiser Nagara arrived, teeming with 
marines, at Tsingtao, famed port of 
Shantung. Rumor had told that 
Feng might attempt, even in winter, 
to push north through Shantung to 
Peking. 


Fire v. Interests 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York has the largest interests in 
China of any petroleum firm what- 
soever. President Calvin Coolidge has 
despatched U. S. Marines “to protect 
U. S. interests in China” (TIME, 
March 7, 1927). The commander-in- 
chief of these Marines is Brigadier 
General Smedley Darlington Butler, 
famed “fighting hell-devil Marine.” 
Last week General Butler personally 
directed U. S. Marines who fought 
for more than 24 hours and finally 
extinguished a fire which threatened 
the $25,000,000 petroleum stores of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, at Tientsin (near Peking). 


JAPAN 


Meétempsychosis 

Japanese approved, last week, cer- 
tain pious rites ordered and paid 
for at Kyoto by one Yozo Fuyubay- 
ashi, a rich seller of flypaper, a 
gentleman, and a devout believer in 
metempsychosis: or transmigration of 
souls. 

What worried Yozo Fuyubayashi, 
had happened to the souls of all the 
flies caught in the flypapers he had 
sold? Suppose one were the soul of 
his father, another that of his grand- 
father, another that of his maternal 
grand cousin twice removed... . 

Lest some or all of his august an- 
cestors might have died a_ second 
time, cursing him upon his flypaper, 
frightened Yozo Fuyubayashi caused 
hired priests to perform, last week, 
loud, strenuous prayers, whereafter 
he made over to his son his prosper- 
ing flypaper shop. 
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THEATRE 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 

CoQquETTE—People seatter tears 
throughout the auditorium as Helen, 
Hayes shows how a flirt may break 
her heart. 

Max REINHARDT’S SEASON—Spec- 
tacular importations from Berlin and 
Vienna given in German. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le- 
Gallienne’s able troupe giving good 
plays for minor prices. 

Porcy—In the negro district of 
Charleston murder is committed. 

MELODRAMA 

THe RacketT—A cruel tale of Chi- 
cago police stations written and 
played with stern reality. 

INTERFERENCE—In London murder 
is garnished with glossy epigram. 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGAN—A 
Follies girl is saved on her way to 
the electric chair. 

BroaDwAy—Gangsters’ guns. point 
at the dancing feet of Manhattan 


cabarets. 
FUNNY 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Old 
Shakespeare brightened up with mod- 
ern clothes, carpet sweepers, and a 
motor car. 

BURLESQUE—In dingy burlesque 
theatre wisdom, tears, laughter. 

THE COMMAND TO LOVE—To love of 
country are added other kinds of love. 

THE SHANNONS OF BroADWAY—A 
slang investigation of hotel manage- 
ment in small towns. 

THE Roap TO RoME—Rome trembles 
as Hannibal comes, sees a lovely Ro- 
man, and is conquered. 

THE DocTor’s DILEMMA — The 
Theatre Guild offers a glittering re- 
vival of Bernard Shaw. 


MUSICAL 


Deep thinkers depend on A Con- 
necticut Yankee, Manhattan Mary, 
The Mikado, Good News, Hit the 
Deck, Funny Face. 











New Plays in Manhattan 


What Do We Know? The ornate 
Olga Petrova sat down and wrote a 
play about spiritualism; got up and 
acted it. There was some perplexity 
in the audience as to whether she was 
for or against it. Finally her at- 
titude seemed favorable. By that 
time it didn’t matter much. 


The Love Nest. Readers of Life 
and Lardner crowded eagerly forward 
to applaud a play compounded from 
the brains of the combination. Robert 
Emmet Sherwood, lank _— scrivener 
from Harvard who edits Life, drama- 
tized Ring W. Lardner’s fine short 
story The Love Nest. Capable June 
Walker was cast for the lead. Hopes 
high before the play subsided at the 
curtain. The piece remained a fine 


short story, all of which was crowded 
into the second act. A first act and 
a last were pasted on to make an 
evening of it. Mr. Sherwood’s knowl- 
edge of the cinema industry gleaned 





JUNE, WALKER 
She drank with her butler. 


in many years of movie criticism was 
agreeably available for realistic de- 
tail. The play showed a picture di- 
rector’s wife with sweetness & light, 
ideal sweetheart in the gushing fan 
magazine tales. Distracted by hollow 
Hollywood around her she drank her- 
self into a lump every night with her 
butler. Miss Walker portrayed this 
unreliable beauty, with all reliability, 
while the performance of one Paula 
Trueman, fluttering birdlike through 
the evening as a maple syrup movie 
critic, was a minor masterpiece. 


Spring Song. Four actors gave last 
week a four-act, feeble play. They 
showed how an artist fled a small 
town wife; rambled happily about Paris 
with a mistress and her checkbook; 
became a famed sculptor; returned to 
U. S. and the security of wedlock. 
Three quarters of this was badly 
acted, the good performance emanat- 
ing from Leo Bulgakov who came 
this way some seasons back with the 
able actors of Moscow Art Theatre. 


Juno and the Paycock was the sec- 
ond* play of Sean O’Casey, Dublin 
hodcarrier. Triumphantly disclosed 
overseas, it was two seasons ago 
seized by a troupe of ineffectuals and 
its magic shattered by shoddy play- 
ing in a Manhattan theatre. A tender, 
tumultuous tragedy, sharp in the 
early acts with vivid laughter, repaid 
the faithful who last week returned 
to see a fine play rise from the 
ashes of an early disappointment. It 
was given as the second item in the 
repertory of the Irish Players, im- 

*The Shadow of a Gunman was O’Casey’s 


first play; The Plough and the Stare his 
third. 


ported from Dublin. Telling a tale 
of a crazyquilt Irish family who 
live in the gilded illusion of a legacy 
the play shuns politics until the 
final, tragic act. Again critics carped 
at bad direction, lighting, mechanics 
which have become things to take for 
granted among the sound producers 
hereabouts. Rapturously they cried 
the praises of O’Casey’s poetry, his 
curiosities of character; the acting of 
the troupe which had its manuscript 
from his own hands. 


Los Angeles. There was a_ hard 
hearted melodrama called Chicago 
that was excellent; a vapid imitation 
called New York. A third, named for 
the cinema capital, arrives to rest 
between the two. It is deftly hard 
hearted; and sweetened to taste. Writ- 
ten to no purpose except to amuse, 
it is fairly amusing. 

The play opens in the ladies’ room. 
Harpies, old and young, plot to in- 
vade Hollywood and bewilder some 
giddy actor into intemperate diver- 
sions. Then they propose to pre- 
cipitate a scandal that the magnates 
will wish to wipe hastily away with 
gifts of money. The name of the 
movie industry is sacred, and must be 
preserved. But our impractical young 
harpy falls violently in love with 
the actor involved. 

Big Alison Skipworth is reliably 
funny as our old harpy. One Mary 
Robinson enacts as tough a creature 
as is permissible without frightening 
the audience. Donald Ogden Stewart, 
author of mad literature, writes here- 
in his first lines for the stage and 
rouses occasional uproar. 


Tod. Max Reinhardt, German, con- 
tinued to reveal his repertory at the 
massive Century Theatre. Again he 
showed himself the magic master of 
mass formations on the stage. The 
crowded fury of tattered Paris in 
the Revolution came clamoring to life 
as Danton was tried before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal which he had 
founded and as he rode to _ the 
guillotine. The rest of the play was 
sluggish. In German, language of 
the presentation, Tod means Death. 


Caste. Cosmo Hamilton, brother of 
famed Journalist-Novelist Sir Philip 
Gibbs and of Novelist A. Hamilton 
Gibbs, also writes books and plays 
over which the giddy serving maid 
may smack her lips. His are Michael 
Arlen’s people done in the more ob- 
vious, juicy manner of a _ movie 
scenario. Even when he has a prob- 
lem which presumably he feels to be 
formidable, he must deal with it in 
cream phrases. His problem is_ in- 
termarriage between an estimable Jew 
and a female of the higher social 
register. Her family are aghast in 
the grand manner, and the scenes 
are laid in such living-quarters as 
a villa in Fiesole, morning room in 
Mr. Farquhar’s house, Park Avenue; 
the Duchess de Bercy’s house, Avenue 
de Bois de Boulogne. All this is so 


fearful that one is apt to forget that 
an exceedingly fine company of actors 
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is displaying a theatrically adroit and 
often moving play. 


Playing the Game. It might be 
natural for spectators to suppose that 
the game referred to in the title is 
none other than the old-fashioned 
badger game. But in the midst of the 
machinations the girl-crook decides 
that, however profitable it may be, 
the badger game isn’t cricket. Un- 
accountably, she has fallen in love 
with the husband whom she _ had 
married for profit. In the last act 
she turns her dishonest companions 
over to the police, recaptures from 
them some of the money she has 
hornswoggled out of her husband, 
and prepares for a legitimate honey- 
moon. As a_ bad _ badger player, 
Irene Homer is a capable actress, but 
the play palls. 


CINEMA 














The New Pictures 

Ladies Must Dress. After repulsing 
the improper advances of her employ- 
er’s son, a shopgirl (Virginia Valli) 
marries the honest poor boy whom she 
has captivated with her girl friend’s 
sartorial assistance. This merry 
plot is a frayed and apparently acci- 


dental ribbon tied to the wrist of a 
fashion show. 


The Devil Dancer, in the remote 
stamping ground of the lamas,* is 
not a‘native Mongolian but the child 
of an unfortunate white woman. She, 
Takla, on reaching maturity, is discov- 
ered by an English explorer who takes 
her rapidly away to India. Here Takla 
is not a success. Her social value be- 
comes so low that the sister of the 
explorer, hearing that he intends to 
marry his discovery, has her kid- 
napped by an immoral blackman. Only 
the extraordinary resourcefulness of 
the scenario writer makes it possible 
for Takla to evade both the unpleasant 
death being prepared for her in the 
lama monastery and the imminent 
misconduct of her kidnapper. A glad 
conclusion becomes, thus, inevitable 
and the picture stops. 

Famed Gilda Gray, whose name has 
always been a synonym for that im- 
proper motion of the body, the shim- 
my, is to be seen whirling about in 
the innocuous curves of the _ devil 
dance. While she is not dancing, she 
makes no effort to wriggle out of 
her responsibilities. Whenever, in the 
course of the plot, she is called upon 
for a momentary snatch of acting, 
she is competent. Her well-shaped 
shoulders support a weak story and 
expensively featureless directing. The 
dusty hills and mountains of darkest 
Tibet are spectacular but they are 





*Members of a Buddhist sect, flourishing 
in Tibet or Mongolia; not to be confused with 
llamas, wooly, malodorous, South American, 
sheep-like ruminants. 


not, one suspects, very far far from 
Southern California. 


Actress Gilda Gray was born in 
Poland to a poor man named Michel- 
sky. He named his daughter Mariana, 





MARIANA MICHELSKY 
no effort to wriggle. 


emigrated to New Jersey, worked 
hard in a packing plant. Mariana 
grew up to marry a bartender who 
was also a bad character; when she 
left him, she got a job at $8 a week 
singing in sawdust floored saloons. 
From that point her story is merely 
the brief, trite, magnificent U. S. 
epic of success. Someone who watched 
her dancing detected a charm that 
had nothing in common with Pavlova’s 
grace, or with the sweeping symmetry 
of Isadora Duncan, or with the stereo- 
typed but enticing flections practised 
now on musical comedy stages by the 
Duncan Sisters. When Mariana Michel- 
sky sang her songs in the honkytonks, 
the cheap sports stopped talking and 
stared at her with the impudence fad- 
ing out of their faces. A few years 
later, called Gilda Gray by that time, 
she went into the Ziegfeld Follies in 
Manhattan. Since then she has toured 
the U. S., acted in cinemas, allowed 
her husband, Gil Boag (against whom 
she has recently filed charges in a suit 
for divorce), to advertise her as well 
as any woman has ever been adver- 
tised. 

The Lone Eagle. The trans-oceanic 
flights of last summer have been cov- 
ered by a multitude of cinemas. The 
Lone Eagle is one of the more petty. 
It describes the aeronautical antics of 
an aviator in the late war who dis- 
proves a rumor of cowardice by win- 
ning a desperate air duel and a 
French girl. Film directors are fast 


‘ 


learning how to make faint-hearted 
habitues of the cinema grow dizzy at 
the sensation of being high up in the 
air. In this, The Lone Eagle is suc- 
cessful. 


The Lovelorn. On the staff of al- 
most all important U. S. news-sheets 
there is a lady, sometimes imperson- 
ated by a_ blue-jowled police court 
reporter, whose duty it is to supply 
a column of friendly counsel to cor- 
respondents who sign themselves 
“Blue-eyes” or “Blonde” or “Broken- 
hearted.” The most famed proprietor 
of such a column is one Beatrice Fair- 
fax, who at her littered desk, sur- 
rounded by helpmates, appears by 
proxy in this film. The plot, supposed- 
ly. non-fictitious, details the amorous 
bewilderments of those whose wails 
and whines serve Miss Fairfax as a 
means of support. There is the gay 
young girl who scorns the boy her 
older sister loves, preferring to play 
around with streetsheiks. There are 
the boy friends, some good, some less 
good, who make their proper and im- 
proper proposals. Finally the older 
sister, following the advice supplied 
by Miss Fairfax, gets her man. 


Chicago. Roxie Hart is the proto- 
type of those curious but familiar 
public idols, the little blonde murder- 
esses. After she has killed her man, 
Roxie is frightened for a few minutes. 
But what with the excitement of 
telling the reporters how she came 
to do it, the delights of seeing her 
name right up in big black letters on 
yellow or pink paper, the merry di- 
version of raising her skirt and eye- 
brows at the jury so that they will 
acquit her, she quite naturally forgets 
that she has committed a crime. 

Satire is a mood that has long 
been popular on the stage, where 
Roxie first displayed her not entirely 
innocent enticements to a jury of 
twelve true men. On the screen, satire 
has been somewhat neglected. But 
on the whole and in good measure 
due to the raucous energies of Phyllis 
Haver in the leading role, Chicago 
is a suprisingly vigorous and sardonic 
sneer at some of the more prepos- 
terous contemporary idiocies. 


The Girl from Chicago. Little Mary 
Carlton, when she comes to Manhat- 
tan from her ancestral mansion in 
the South, tells the. gang of crooks 
who have packed her brother off to 
prison for a murder he did not com- 
mit, that she comes from Chicago. 
In view of this admission, even her 
inability to smoke cigarets as if she 
had done it before does not convince 
the bad men that she is not a rack- 
eteer. Eventually, with the aid of the 
police and scme airplanes, she saves 
her brother and wins the love of the 
detective who has been masquerading 
as a gangster. Despite waste motion 
and a high degree of improbability, 
those who like to shiver at make- 
believe gunmen will be able to do so. 
Conrad Nagel, playing the hero, wears 
without embarrassment the name of 
“Handsome Joe.” 
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THE PRESS 


Broun Back 
The brilliant, 








unkempt figure of 
Heywood Broun lumbered back into 
the newspaper business again last 
week. For four months Mr. Broun 
has been writing for The Nation 
(which avers his contributions added 
7,000 readers); other weeklies and 
monthlies. In August the famed 
columnist struck when the World re- 
fused to print columns on _ Sacco- 
Vanzetti. Bright exponent of “per- 
sonal journalism,” he demanded the 
right to write what he please. By 
contract obligations to the World he 
was helpless to write for newspapers. 

Said he, returning: “I am_ not 
sorry about anything I wrote during 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. If such a 
situation should arise again I would 
be amenable to editing.” 


Plaintive Lion 


A lion roared legally last week; a 
mouse hid defiantly behind its lawyers. 
The Crowell Publishing Co. sued the 
Italian Monthly Co., Inc., seeking to 
enjoin them from printing across the 
cover of their new magazine The New 
American. The lion complains this 
title might be confused with The 
American Magazine, giant of 2,162,252 


circulation. The mouse doubts ‘it; 
seeks chiefly to stimulate Italian 
Americans. The new magazine is 


soberly manufactured; contains writ- 
ings of Benedetto Croce, Margaret 
Widdemer, etc. 

Bystanders wondered why the lion 
bothers with such a tiny antagonist. 
Crowell Publishing Co. distributes its 
magazines in masses to the masses; 
is second only to the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. in volume of circulation in 
the U. S. The Curtis magazines are: 
the Saturday Evening Post (2,795,388 
copies); The Ladies Home Journal 
(2,498,310) ; Country Gentleman 
(1,459,154). Crowell challenges with 
Collier’s (1,327,875); Woman’s Home 
Companion (2,235,488) ; American 
Magazine (2,162,252). Crowel!l’s three 
leading magazines lag behind Curtis’s 
by a mere 1,000,000 circulation. 


The First Reader 


At Garden City, Long Island, was 
produced a book. It was the first 
book bred by the massive merger 
(Timg, Oct. 3, 1927) of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. and George H. Doran 
Co.; the first to bear their new stamp 
of Doubleday, Doran & Co. It was 
written by Booth Tarkington, the title 
Claire Ambler. It was bravely bound 
in special parchment paper; first sam- 
ple of a luxurious edition published 
to signalize properly the inauguration 
of a vast new power in U. S. pub- 
lishing. 

Rose the question who should be 


the first reader of this memorable 
first book. The answer was: Amy 
Loveman. 


Amy Loveman is Associate Editor 


of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, widely considered the foremost 
of its kind in the U. S. More than 
20,000 constant readers depend on it 
to guide their tastes in books. Miss 
Loveman makes no speeches, marches 





AMY LOVEMAN 
Accurate, tireless, tactful, intelligent, 
serene. 


is seldom mentioned 
on the radio. She gets out The Sat- 
urday Review. Accurate, _ tireless, 
tactful, intelligent she is a_ serene, 
important, almost indispensable char- 
acter in the book of literary life. In 
honor of good deeds done quietly she 
was given the first copy of Claire 
Ambler. Her book was autographed 
by F. N. Doubleday, George Doran, 
Booth Tarkington. Eminent speech- 
making critics drew succeeding copies 
of the de luxe edition. 


in no parades, 


Pert Headlines 


CooLIDGE SEEKS SENATE ORDER FOR 
ANOTHER WORLD CONFERENCE 
This pert headline was _ published 
last week by the New York Times. 
Had President Coolidge decided to 
try again for a naval disarmament 


parley similar to the  unfruitful 
Geneva Conference initiated by him 
last year? He had not. But so 


thought many a reader who depends 
upon the Times to say what it means 
without levity. 

The first paragraph under the in- 
excusable headline seemed a _ clear 
case of typographical transposition. 
It said: 

“The private and professional lives 
of bugs, beetles, caterpillars and 
worms will be discussed by learned 
men of the world at Cornell Uni- 
versity next year.” 

The next paragraph sprang the 
Times’ joke: “President Coolidge to- 
day asked Congress for authority to 
invite . .. the International Congress 
of Entomologists. .. .” 


ART 





Pioneers 


Last February a dozen women set 
out to tour the U. S. First they 
visited Manhattan. Then they jour- 
neyed to Boston, from there to Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo, from there to 
the West. They were a_ curious 
company. Dressed in the style of the 
early 19th century, they remained 
totally impervious to the appraising 
stares of approximately 750,000 per- 
sons. Some of the twelve women had 
their children with them; some of 
them carried bundles. With the stolid 
determination of explorers or pion- 
eers, they pursued their way through 
the flat lands of the Middle West, 
through the northern plains, through 
the Southwest. 

It was well that these women bore 
some resemblance to pioneers. Each 
one was a four-foot statue intend- 
ed as a model for a 35-foot bronze 
statue to be called The Pioneer Wom- 
an and to be erected, at the ex- 
pense of E. W. Marland, President 
of the Marland Oil Co., near Ponca 
City, Okla. They had been touring 
U. S. cities so that those who saw 
them might say which one they liked 
the best. Last week George Mar- 
land, son to E. W. Marland an- 
nounced that one of the twelve women 
had been selected for this honor. 


The pioneer woman selected was 
not the ugly one executed by Ma- 
honri Young; it was not the demure 
one executed by Jo Davidson; it was 
not the brawny one of James Earle 
Fraser, nor the placid one of Ar- 
thur Lee, nor the fragile one of F. 
Lynn Jenkins. Nor was it Maurice 
Sterne’s, Hermon A. MacNeil’s, Alex- 
ander Stirling Calder’s, although 
these artists too were among those 
who made models for the competition. 

It was not John Gregory’s sturdy 
female, snatching a musket from her 
moribund husband, although this one 
ran second in the balloting and won 
first place in three cities. Instead, 
it was Bryant Baker’s striding figure 
of a woman whose skirts are blown 
backward in a prairie breeze, who 
carries a Bible in one hand, leads her 
scampish belligerent little boy with 
the other. This had received most 
votes in eleven cities; by far the 
largest total out of the 123,000 votes 
cast. 

Seulptor Baker is an Englishman 
with the face of a stage butler. He 
came to the U. S. 13 years ago and 
has since made busts of many not- 
ables, including Presidents Coolidge 
& Wilson. On being apprised of his 
success, he said: “I think I have 
pictured a woman who is about to 
do great things, with a lovely soul 
and a powerful body.” 

When recompleted, Sculptor Bak- 
er’s enormous woman will be sta- 
tioned on top of an elevation in the 
Cherokee Strip, once the last public 
land in the U. S. Around her will 
lie a park whose total cost, including 
the woman herself, will be $300,000. 
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“bu y 


OU know, that regard- 

less of a man's earning 

power his financial 
position is finally determined by 
the results he gets from the in- 
vestment of his money. To get 
the dest results requires certain 
specific, definite things. In the 
firs place, a program that is 
sound for one man is not for an- 
other. Age, dependents, business 
prospects, amount of capital and 
many other considerations are 
involved. 


The starting point is to take stock of 
all these personal factors. Secondly— 
after this has established the type of 
securities you should own—how much 
in bonds, how much in preferred and 
common stocks—the question arises as 
to what these securities should be, 
specifically. Thirdly, and this, too, is 
vital to full success; when should you 
buy? For instance, is it a good time 
right now? 


To sum up and analyze your personal 
status, to post yourself and keep posted 
on business conditions, money rates, 
security trends and special circum- 
stances affecting a company or indus- 
try, and lastly, to select the most de- 
sirable individual stocks and bonds 
would seem nearly impossible for an 
individual. It is. Neither time nor 
sources of information are adequate. 


Which are you doing? 


So, most men, if they will stop to con- 
sider it, will realize they are doing one 
of two things; speculating (buying and 


O 


OU. 





stocks” 


. +. « or do you invest to keep 
your capital safe and to secure 
a better - than - average income ? 





selling on tips, advice of friends, news 
items or what not) or investing con- 
servatively (government bonds, muni- 
cipals, old line preferred stocks). The 
Vast majority of speculators Jose money 
eventually. They may profit this year 
or next, but eventyally instead of an 
income return they show a capital Joss. 
The conservative investor, on the 
other hand, must be content with 4%, 
5% or 6%...not a large return, surely. 





A SPECIAL PLAN 


As the size of an investment account 
increases, so do its complexities. It is 
self evident that personal attention is 
valuable to all investors. Increasingly 
so, the large account should have dif- 
ferent; more highly individualized con- 
sideration if it is to be fully productive. 


That is the reason why Brookmire’s 
not only urges perscnal consultation 
to all clients, but also has a special 
supervisory plan for those whose capi- 
tal is around the $25,000 mark or 
higher. If this is of interest to, you, 
will you indicate it when sending for 
information about Brookmire Service. 





Facts... not guesswork 
are behind these results 


Official reports of Brookmire recom- 
mendations for 1926 and for 1927 have 
been given wide publication. (In the 
event you have not seen them, the 
coupon will bring you the complete 
record). Both years show extremely 
high records of profits. This is con 
clusive evidence of the value of Brook- 


mire Service, for one reason only; these 
reports are typical of results secured 
from Brookmire Service year after 
year, for nearly a quarter century. 


In view of these facts we think it is 
only good business for you to know 
something of the scope and field of 
Brookmire Service, and what it offers 
that you can use. 


What Purpose? 


Briefly, the Brookmire purpose is to 
enable careful, intelligent individuals 
to secure with safety a better-than-aver- 
age return from their capital, whether 
it be $5,000 or $1,0c0,000. The degree 
to which we have been able to carry 
out this purpose is indicated by the 
fact that the number of Brookmire 
clients has steadily increased, and that 
thousands of individuals and institu- 
tions are renewing their subscriptions 
year after year. There can be but one 
reason—they find it pays. 


More complete information than can 
be given in this space is available. We 
shall be glad to forward it without 
obligation upon receipt of the coupon. 


‘ Dae Rea erac tee 7 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me: (1) description of | 
your Service; (2)complete listof1926 | 
and 1927recommendations; (3) your | 
latest bulletins advising us what to j 


do now. TM-L2 | 
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Red Hats 


The Pope, a slow figure in white, 
entered the great Hall of the Con- 
sistory in Rome last week. Cardinals, 
patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, ab- 
bots waited in silence as he came 
among them, made a prayer to the 
Holy Ghost, as he spoke on affairs of 
his Church. 

At last, Pope and cardinals were 
left to secret consistory for the actual 
naming of the four new cardinals 
whom the Pope had recently men- 
tioned (TIME, Dec. 12, 1927), and of 
a fifth one. 

To the College of Cardinals His 
Holiness named: 

Raymond Rouleau, to be archbishop 
of Quebec and Cardinal; and asked: 
“Has anyone anything to say?” The 
cardinals severally raised their red 
caps in silent & formal assent. 

Pedro Segura y. Saenz, to be arch- 
bishop of ‘Toledo and Cardinal; and 
again asked: “Has anyone anything 
to say?” Again the cardinals sever- 
ally raised their red caps in silent 
& formal assent. 

Alexis Henry Lepicier, to be titular 
bishop of Tarsus and Cardinal; and 
again asked: “Has anyone anything 
to say?” Again the cardinals sever- 
ally raised their red caps in silent & 
formal consent. 

Charles Binet, to be archbishop of 
Besancon and Cardinal; and again 
asked: “Has anyone anything to 
say?” Again the cardinals severally 
raised their red caps in silent & 
formal consent. 

Justinian Szeredy, to be archbishop 
of Gran and Cardinal; and again 
asked: “Has anyone anything to 
say?” Again the cardinals severally 
raised their red caps in silent & 
formal consent. 

Later in the week took place the 
public consistory at which Cardinals 
Rouleau, Binet. Zepicier and Szeredy 
received the great rolled-brim hats 
of their yrincely ranks. (Cardinal 
Segur= y Saenz could not attend 
in >erson; will receive his hat at a 
leter date.) 

On this occasion His Holiness re- 
ferred with special affection to Card- 
inal Szeredy, calling him the “Ben- 
jamin” of the Sacred College of Card- 
inals. That was because Cardinal 
Szeredy, 43, is the youngest member 
of the Sacred College. 

Benjamin was Jacob’s youngest son 
(there were eleven others). But Ben- 
jamin was not his original name. 
Rachel, before she died in giving him 
birth, cailed him Benoni, which in 
Hebrew means “son of my sorrow.” 
Widower Jacob renamed the baby 
Benjamin, “Child of my right hand.” 

Just so, Cardinal Szeredy began life 
as George Sapucek. one of a _ poor 
Slovak tinner’s eight children. Their 
home was at Deaki, a Slovak vil- 
lage then under Austro-Hungarian 
rule, but now under Czechoslovakian. 
The boy occasionally earned a few 
heller running errands for the local 
postmaster. The village priest found 
ecclesiastical aptitude in the boy and 
led his thoughts toward a monastic 


OR fe ss 


vocation. George Sapucek took 
Benedictine vows and, as is the re- 
ligious custom, latinized his first 
name as Justinian. Further, as the 





© Keystone 
THE BENJAMIN OF THE COLLEGE 


The Pope remembered well. 


Hungarian law required, he altered 
his Slovak family name to the Hun- 
garian “Szeredy,” a word that hap- 
pens to mean “Wednesday.” Thus it 
was as a Hungarian, not as a Slovak, 
that the Benedictine Monk Justinian 
Szeredy gained reputation in the 
Church. Not since Rafael Cardinal 
Merry del Val has any risen so fast. 
Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, now Papal 
Secretary of State, summoned him to 
Rome to work on the 14-volume re- 
vision of the canonical statutes. (Last 
year the books were published as 
Cedicis Juris Canonici Fontes.) Pope 
Pius XI was then Achille Ratti, Vati- 
can statistician and librarian. When 
the War broke Achille Ratti often 
twitted the young Benedictine com- 
panionably. One day he _ jokingly 
asked: “Well, my brave Hungarian, 
were you afraid to go out into the 
streets of Rome?” To that there 
could be no answer other than a 
friendly smile. Then Austria-Hungary 
called Monk Justinian to serve with 
her troops. He became a “father of 
the regiment,” as the Roman Catholic 
powers call their chaplains, and suf- 
fered the miseries of the War. 
Afterward he returned to his edi- 
torial work in Rome. His friend 
Achille Ratti became Pope Pius XI, 
and entered the Vatican precincts for 
life. When the bustle of apostolic 
succession had passed and_ the 
routine of the Vatican resumed its 
century-old orderliness Pope and 
monk met for friendly chats. 
One day the monk twitted the 


Pope. He asked, eyes. dancing 
quite as Cardinal Mundelein’s can 
dance: “Does Your Holiness mean 


to venture forth into the streets?” 
His Holiness has an excellent mem- 
ory; he recalled his past pleasantry; 
he beamed. 


Hospice 


Through the frost-bleared windows 
of the St. Bernard hospice,* 8,000 feet 
up in the Great St. Bernard Pass be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy, the 
Augustinian canons and their servants 
on duty there last week watched a 
train of sleds zigzag its way up the 
pass from the Swiss side. Snow was 
deep; wind blistering. None, remarked 
the canons, but Americans with their 
quaint inquisitiveness would make 
such a trip in such weather. Forth- 
with they sent servants to heat liquids. 
Other servants they dispatched to as- 
semble the St. Bernard dogs, those 
great spaniels bred to retrieve humans 
from the Alpine snows just as New- 
foundland dogs, another breed of 
spaniel, retrieve humans from waters. 
The canons rarely accompany the 
dogs on rescues. They are Roman 
Catholic clergy, vowed to _ poverty, 
obedience and chastity. They live a 
monastic life, but technically are not 
monks. Their servants do the chores 
around the St. Bernard hospice; and 
since the 11th Century snow-rescue 
work has been one of the chores. 

All was ready for a demonstration 
for the benefit of the visitors last 
week. But the visitors were not from 
the U. S. They were members of an 
Italian cinema troupe, come to make 
a realistic film of the dogs in action 
with their attendants. The Augus- 
tinians were willing. But the troupe, 
having reached its destination, was 
not. The actors had had enough snow 
and cold. They would risk their lives 
no further. They gave up, they quit. 
The Augustinians laughed and served 
them warm food, hot drink. 


Church Management 


Dr. George Arthur Buttrick, now 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Manhattan,t was at 
Buffalo when he told a group of Pres- 
byterian ministers how he evaded the 
enticements of his morning paper. He 
always read it standing up and so re- 
mained always aware that he must 
spend no time on drivel no matter 
how entertainingly written. That was 
shrewd self-management, remarked the 
Presbyterians, and his formula made 
the rounds of the ministers. 

Last week it appeared again—in 
William H. Leach’s magazine on parish 
administration, Church Management. 
Editor Leach revived it in warning 
ministers against the “newspaper 
mind [which] knows all about the 
day’s happenings in a jumbled, chaotic 
sort of way” and does not think. Nor 
should ministers permit themselves, 
Editor Leach admonished, to organize 


*Founded by St. Bernard of Menthon (11th 
Century), who for 40 years preached Chris- 
tianity to Swiss mountain dwellers. 


+Where he succeeded Dr. Henry Sloane 





Coffin, president since July, 1926, of Union 
Theological Seminary. 
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, 1928 i their sermons, as so many do, “in 
; about the same way that newspapers 
are organized [with] a bit of politics, 
ets?” i a bit of scandal, a bit of love, a bit 
of hate and a little bit of religion.” 


7, In another article Editor Leach ad- 
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HETHER you seek 
pleasure or health—or both 
—come to rest and play and 
take the cure at the Glen 
Springs. For here in the 
heart of the beautiful 
Finger Lake region are the 
only natural Calcium Chlo- 
ride brine baths in America 
—that have made this 
unique Spa famous as the 
American Nauheim. 

Here is the inspiring 
grandeur of Watkins Glen 
... the tonic quiet of broad 
lake and woods ... the 
fine, keen, pine-fragrant air. 
Outdoor sports. Music and 
dancing. A cuisine you'll 
marvel at, supplied by our 
own dairy and poultry 
farms. The baths and other 
treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circu- 
latory, kidney and nutri- 
tional disorders, rheuma- 
tism, gout and obesity. 
Complete medical and 
hydro-therapeutic facilities, 
and all modern aids to diag- 
nosis. Write for illustrated 
booklets and special rates 
to: William E. Leffingwell, 
President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 





any cub salesman to get orders for 
shoe polish—and to work on vrinciples 
that lead him toward riches and 
power.” 


Commented The Nation, intellectual 
weekly: “Riches and power—and or- 
ders for shoe volish. There was once 
a man_ who stalked _ differently. 
‘Blessed are the meek,’ he said. ‘Why 
take ye thought for raiment?’ ‘Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.’ ‘Go 
and sell all that thou hast, and give 
to the poor.’ ‘Verily I say unto you 
that a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the Kingdom of God.’ 
And in one terrible passage: ‘Woe 
unto ye, scribes and Pharisees... .’” 


Black Monks 


It was nighttime in the Benedictine 
monastery at Subiaco, Ark. The 40 
monks slept soundly in their dormitory 
on the conventional quadrangle. Across 
the yard were the college classrooms, 
and sleeping quarters for visitors. Ad- 
jacent was the library with manu- 
scripts dating back to the 5th century. 
Adjacent on the opposite side was the 
student dormitory where 150 boys 
slept. 

Subiaco is one of the 18 Benedictine 
abbeys in the U. S. Father Wolfgang 
Schlumph founded it in 1878. Arkansas 
at that time was a wild district of 
Indians and white outlaws. The Army 
garrison at Fort Smith was a neces- 
sity. But Father Schlumph with his 
blackrobed Benedictines feared no one. 
His troupe worked their way through 
the Ozarks and at a mountain spot 
50 miles from Fort Smith they made 
a clearing, sawed and chopped blocks 
of limestone from the mountain walls 
and built themselves a home. They 
called the place Subiaco, after Subiaco 
in Italy where St. Benedict himself 
had founded a monastery in the 6th 
Century. That first structure, fire de- 
stroyed 27 years ago. 

And in the nighttime last week fire 
again came to destroy the monastery. 
The monks hastily pulled on their 
squared-toed shoes, their black gowns; 
they ran to the student dormitories 
and herded the sleepy boys to safety. 
They knew that they had neither 
chance nor means to extinguish the 
blaze. Water was too scant in the 
mountains. They telephoned Fort 
Smith. The night telephone operator 
there saw their signal flashing redly 
from her’ switchboard; asked, _ re- 
spectfully, what they wished; put them 
in instant connection with the Fort 
Smith fire department. 

It was useless to attempt to drive 
the fire trucks from Fort Smith to 
Subiaco. The distance is 50 miles and 
the roads bad. A _ five-mile stretch 
just west of Paris was impossible. So 
the firemen loaded their trucks on rail- 
road cars and shipped them by rail to 
Subiaco. They wasted no time. But 
when they arrived at the monastery 
they found little to do other than to 
look at the bleak walls, the shivering 
students and monks. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Captain and Mrs. Archi- 
bald B. Roosevelt, a third daughter; 
in Manhattan. 





Married. Katherine Sedgwick Colby, 
daughter of Bainbridge Colby, Secre- 
tary of State under President Wilson, 
and Nathalie Sedgwick Colby, novel- 
ist, (Green Forrest, 1927); to one 
Frederick Prime Delafield. 


Married. Mrs. Thyra Samter Wins- 
low, short story writer, novelist (Pic- 
ture Frames, Show Business, People 
Round the Corner), of Manhattan, to 
Nelson W. Hyde, engineer, of Kew 
Gardens, Long Island. 


. . 


Elected. Otis Wiese, to be editor in 
chief of McCall’s Magazine (monthly 
circulation 2,500,000). He was highly 
recommended to William B. Warner, 
president of the McCall Co., by Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin, and has worked for 
McCalls for just a year. He is just 
22. 


Elected. Edwin Rogers Embree, 44, 
onetime vice president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, in Manhattan to 
be president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, active welfare organization in 
Chicago. 


Elected. Samuel Wilson Parr, 71, 
to be president of the American Chem- 
ical Society for 1928, to succeed Dr. 
George David Rosengarten of Phila- 
delphia, 


Died. Mrs. Lillian A. Rothschild, 
wife of Simon F. Rothschild, presi- 
dent of Abraham & Straus, Inc., of 
Manhattan; in Manhattan. 


Died. Robert Keable, 40, novelist 
(Simon Called Peter, 1921); at his 
home on the Island of Papeete, 
Tahita. 


Died. Sir Frederick William Young, 
51, in London. He was responsible, 
as head of British Admiralty Salvage 
Section, for salvaging 500 ships be- 
fore the war, and even more famed 
for directing the rescue of the Brit- 
ish submarine K-13 when she sank 
near the Clyde in 1917 with 73 men 
aboard, of whom 42 were saved. 


Died. Charles W. Gray, 52, presi- 
dent of the famed Yellow Cab Co.; 
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thrown from his horse while riding, 
in Chicago. 


Died. Andrieus Aristieus Jones, 
56, U. S. Senator from New Mexico; 
of heart disease, in Washington, 
D. C. (see p. 7). 


Died. Albert Alexander Murphree, 
57, President since 1909 of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, described in 1924 
by William Jennings Bryan as a 
Presidential possibility; of heart 
disease, in Gainesville, Fla. 


Died. Sergius Sazanov, 61, onetime 
(1914-16) Foreign Minister of the 
Russian Empire; at Nice. 


Died. George Mason LaMonte, 64, 
Chairman of Board of Prudential In- 
surance Co., paper manufacturer, 
famed philanthropist, Democratic can- 
didate (1918) for U. S. Senate from 
New Jersey; of heart disease, in 
Manhattan. 


Died. James D. Glennan, retired 
Brigadier General, 65, onetime chief 
surgeon of the A. E. F.; in Wash- 
ington. 


Died. Adolphe Valery Coco, 70, one- 
time (1916-1924) Attorney General of 
Louisiana, intrepid investigator of the 
Mer Rouge slayings (1922) involving 
Ku Klux Klan. It was he who once, 
unarmed, defended a prisoner from a 
mob by drawing a line on the ground 
with his cane and saying: “The first 
person. who crosses that line I kill.” 


Died. Camille Blanc, 81, founder 
of Monte Carlo’s famed Casino; at 
Nice (see p. 12). 


Died. Joseph Green Butler Jr., 
87, a creator of the Mahoning Valley 
steel industry; at Youngstown, Ohio. 
Iron and steel men called him “Uncle 
Joe.” President McKinley had called 
him friend; they had attended vil- 
lage school together in Niles, Ohio. 


Died. Nathan Barnert, 89, one of 
the two Jews to whom statues have 
been erected publicly in the U. S. 
(TIME, Dec. 26); at Paterson, N. J.; 
of pneumonia. 


Died. Jacob da Silva Solis-Cohen, 
89, first surgeon to operate suc- 
cessfully on cancer of the throat; at 
Philadelphia. He developed the science 
of laryngoscopy and taught most of 
the present specialists. When J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, onetime English 
Prime Minister, visited the U. S. 
last April and fell ill, Dr. Solis-Cohen 
attended him personally. 


EDUCATION | 


The New School House 


D, CG, 





In Washington, a bequest 


of more millions for education was 
announced. To 


the announcement 
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ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 


He thought otherwise. 


was pinned the eminent name of 
Brookings. Students of social sciences 
devoured the information greedily. 
Dry are the subjects (economics, poli- 
tical relations, government adminis- 
tration, etc.), perhaps, to the casual 
student to whom education means 
plenty of furious football. Robert 
Somers Brookings long ago thought 
otherwise. Orphaned at two he went 
to work at 16 without the benefit of 
education interspersed with footballs. 
At the age of 22 he became a mem- 
ber of the reorganized firm of Samuel 
Cupples & Co., St. Louis, and re- 
mained its manager for a quarter 
century. During that time the Cup- 
ples Company was agent for many 
firms; owner of potent enterprises. 
So shrewd was Mr. Brookings’ man- 
agement of the Cupples fortunes and 
his own that 32 years ago he retired. 


Thereafter he devoted his keen 
talents to education and benevolence. 
President of Washington University 
Corporation, St. Louis; President of 
Robert Brookings Graduate School 
in Economics and Government, Wash- 
ington; an organizer of the War In- 
dustries Board; on the Foreign Pur- 
chasing Commission with Bernard M. 
Baruch and Judge R. S._ Lovett 
through which all monies loaned by 
U. S. to the Allies passed for war 
purchases in the U. S.; Legion of 
Honor; regent of the Smithsonian— 
are a few of his heavy list of posts 
and honors. He is now aged 78. 

In Washington were three institu- 
tions catering to students of social 
sciences: the Institute of Economics, 
the Institute for Government Re- 
search, the Robert Brookings Grad- 
uate School. This trio merged into 
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HERE is a pure coffee without caf- 
© Fieine. Itisa delightful blend. You 

have never known a finer flavor or 
aroma.... The name is Kaffee Hag. 
Noone need stint this coffee,noone need 
omit it. All the possible harm to nerves, 
heart or kidneys is removed in the caf- 


feine. Not a substitute 
Kaffee Hag is not a substitute for coffee. 
Nor is it a queer coffee. It is a happy 
blend of the finest coffees grown. 
Before we roast it, we open the pores of 
the raw coffee bean and remove the caf- 
feine.Thatisall. Nota flavorisdisturbed. 
Caffeine adds no delight to coffee. It 
has no taste or odor. Expert tasters can- 
not discover its removal. _ 
The stimulation of caffeine does not 
come until two hours after drinking. So 
you don’t miss that. All 
quick bracing effects re- 
main. 

Poison-free 
But Kaffee Hag is poison-free. 
All may drink it to their 
heart’s content. Children 
may enjoy it. One may drink 
it at night and sleep. 

Somebody at every table 
needsit. All would be better 
if they drank it. Millions of 
homes have adopted it. 

Let us show you what it 
means to youand yours. This 
coupon with 10c will bring you 
a 10-cup test—a quarter- 
es Clip it now. 





MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 


KAFFEE HAG 


1788 Davenport Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gélestins 


french vichy | 





a votre santé 
Yes! there’s health in vichy 
célestins~ ~~ Prescribed by 
physicians as a regulator of 
the digestive system ~ ~ ~ 
Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants. Sold by your 


druggist and grocer. 





Francis H. Leccerr & Company 
27th Street & Hudson River, New York 


General Distributors for the United States 
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the new Brookings Institution. The 
trustee list, formidable, includes: 

Mr. Brookings. 

Frank Johnson Goodnow, President 
of Johns Hopkins. 

John Barton Payne, Chairman of 
the American Red Cross. 

George Eastman. ‘ 

Ernest Martin’ Hopkins, President 
of Dartmouth. 

Paul Moritz Warburg. 

Arthur Twining Hadley, President 
Emeritus of Yale. 

Raymond Blaine Fosdick, of Curtis, 
Fosdick & Belknap. 

David Franklin Houston, President 
of Mutual Life Insurance Co., former 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Word 


The English language is a menag- 
erie of words. Some of the words 
are as wild and terrible as brown 
bears, some are as sudden and deli- 
cate as gazelles; some, when they 
are led out of their cages to the 
pavilion of print, growl and mutter, 
roar like lions or bark like foxes. 
The word “tolerance” is a small blind 
rabbit creeping into a heap of refuse. 
“Evolution” is the word that many 
people find the most terrifying of any 
in the zoo. It is a huge sly creature 
with barrel chest and four foot arms. 
It has a flat skull and sly, surly 
eyes. Last week, disregarding the 
signs that forbid feeding the animals, 
one J. H. Tate, principal of the 
Farragut Grammar School, near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., threw this horrible crea- 
ture a roasted peanut. 

Principal ‘Tate spent a good part 
of his time explaining to the eighth 
grade how and why the theory of 
evolution was incredible and wicked. 
Last week pupil Elizabeth Walker 
scampered up to Principal Tate say- 
ing, “What is the difference between 
evolution and revolution?” Principal 
Tate told her what revolution was; 
told her to look in the dictionary for 
the other word. Elizabeth Walker 
did so; she found that it meant, “a 
process of development.” When the 
class heard this they wriggled on 
their chairs, frightened. Said one 
small girl, her big brown eyes very 
wide open, her voice very hushed: 
“Evolution means to come from a 
monkey.” Principal Tate answered 
her quickly: “. . . a man named 
Darwin wrote a book about that 
theory but no man ever said the 
theory was true.” Then Principal 
Tate placidly remarked: “Any one 
who does not believe. in a policy of 
self development might as well... 
leave school.” 

The children sat very still for a 
while after that. They could see 
“evolution” dancing around in his 
cage, twinkling his terrible eyes at 
them, smiling at them with his wide 
black lips. Soon he would jump out 
of his cage and wrap his arms around 
them. One little girl jumped out of 
her chair and ran down the aisle. 
She went straight home. Soon an- 
other one followed her. ‘They told 
their parents what Principal Tate 
had said. The next day the parents 
of the two girls together with other 
parents called on Principal Tate. 


Then they called on the chairman 
of the school board, R. E. Boring, 
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and on the high school principal, 
J. M. Colson. 

They objected to a teacher who 
would use the word that Principal 
Tate had used in front of their chil- 
dren. When Mr. Colson asked one 
of the parents what “evolution” 
meant, the parent said: “I do not 
know and I do not want to know 
but I do know that I do not want 
my children to know anythiny about 
it, either.” The result of «!is to-do 
was a request that Mr. Tate, anti- 
evolutionist and Deacon of the Bap- 
tist Church, was asked to resign as 
Principal of the Farragut Grammar 
School. 
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“American Justice” 


For five weeks, Judge Chester R. 
Shook of Cincinnati, and a jury of 
ten men and two women, listened to 
stout, baldheaded, raucous George 
Remus, attorney, defend stout, bald- 
headed raucous George Remus, ac- 
cused of murder. ‘The two Messrs. 
Remus were physically one-and-the- 
same man, but Judge Shook was 
impotent to prevent them from act- 
ing as separate entities in his court- 
room, where they convinced the jury 
that still a third stout, baldheaded, 
raucous George Remus had committed 
the murder. 

The third Mr. Remus was said to 
be the second Mr. Remus while in- 
sane, i. e. “beside himself”, with jeal- 
ousy, fear and indignation. The first 
Mr. Remus (attorney) explained that 
the second Mr. Remus (defendant) 
had been cuckolded, and his life plot- 
ted against, while he was serving a 
penitentiary term for _ bootlegging. 
One Franklin L. Dodge, onetime Pro- 
hibition agent, was named as cuck- 
oldor. Attorney Remus argued that 
Defendant Remus had become Mur- 
derer Remus by unbearable provoca- 
tion from Mr. Dodge and Mrs. Remus 
and that Defendant Remus had, 
therefore, been made not only a mil- 
lionaire but also a martyr by Pro- 
hibition. 

The jury sympathized entirely and 
last week, after 19 minutes delibera- 
tion, decided that Defendant Remus 
had been temporarily insane and was 
not guilty. “American justice! I 
thank you!” shouted stout, baldhead- 
ed, raucous Mr. Remus. 

The jurors were so touched by De- 
fendant Remus’s description of how 
he spent last Christmas in prison 
that they petitioned to have him 
set free at once without waiting 
for the test, required by law, to 
see if he was sane enough to be at 
large. Refusal of this petition did 
not daunt Mr. Remus. He received 
kisses and congratulations from the 
jurors in his cell and _ hysterically 
pledged the rest of his life to “stifling 
the insult which is upon our statutes 
known as the National Prohibition 
Act.” 


Shapespeare or Pirandello might 
have invented such a_ performance, 
but it was more than most observers 
could stomach. Since Mr. Remus had 
come to Cincinnati from Chicago, the 
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Cincinnati Post said: “A Chicago 
bootlegger gets a Chicago  vertict.” 
The New York World called it “a 
burlesque .. . a travesty ...a 
disgrace to the State of Ohio.” 

More interesting than such state- 
ments was what the prosecution chief 
said. The prosecution chief was 
Charles Phelps Taft II, Prosecuting 
Attorney of Hamilton County, son of 
the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. It had been his first case of na- 
tion-wide prominence and during it he 
had constantly been baited, badgered, 
insulted by Lawyer-’Legger Remus. 

Tall, deliberate, cheerful, Prosecu- 
tor Taft said: “As for our being 
licked, that doesn’t matter. We ve 
been licked before and can stand it.” 


In the Bronx 


By a margin no wider than desir- 
able, the U. S. last week escaped 
a replica (with variations) of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. In the Bronx 
(outlying borough of New “York 
City) a jury acquitted one Calogero 
Greco and one Donato Carillo of the 
murders of one Joseph Carisi and one 
Nicholas Amoroso last Memorial Day. 
The Messrs. Carisi and Amoroso, 
members of the Fascist League of 
America, had been on their way to 
join Fascist comrades in a_ parade. 
The Messrs. Greco and Carillo, hot 
anti-Fascists, were alleged to have 
set upon them at the foot of an 
elevated railway staircase and jab- 
bed them, stabbed them, shot them to 
death. 

The incident might have been con- 
fined to a few babbling Italian quar- 
ters, but for the alertness of liberty- 
loving Lawyer Arthur Garfield Hays 
and other advocates of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti brief in Massachusetts’ re- 
cent spectacle. 

Lawyer Hays and colleagues sniffed 
collusion between Tammany Hall and 
Fascist Italy. A defense fund was 
raised. Witnesses were guarded and 
supported. Pre-trial statements by 
the defense promised demonstrations 
on a scale that would dwarf the 
Sacco-Vanzetti spectacle if it were 
proved, as the defense said convic- 
tions would prove, that the Fascist 
League of America had enlisted pres- 
sure from the political overlords of 
the biggest city in the U. S. 

But such demonstrations were 
averted. The Greco-Carillo defense 
committee enlisted the services of 
Lawyer Clarence Darrow of Chicago. 
Last week, in the tawdry Bronx court- 
room, Lawyer Darrow, one of the 
most dangerous lions of the U. S. 
bar, exercised the expressive seams 
in his face, hunched his expressively 
hulking shoulders, intoned his expres- 
sive drawl, until he convinced 12 


jurors who had no interest in the 
political passions of “‘little Italy” 
that Italian political passions were 


the motives underlying the prosecu- 
tion; that the prosecution’s case 
rested solely upon identification of a 
rear-view of one of the alleged mur- 
derers, the identifier being a Fascist 
crganizer who hated the very benches 
the defendants sat on. The: jurors 
acquitted the Messrs. Greco and 
Carillo after eight hours’ delibera- 
tion. 


BUSINESS & FINANC 








More Mergers 


Kaffee Hag. The Kellogg Co. 
(cereal foods) has bought the Kaffee 
Hag Corp. of Cleveland, makers of 
decaffeinated coffee, and will im- 
mediately increase the production and 


sale of Kaffee Hag. Said J. F. 
O’Brein, vice president and director 


of sales for the Kellogg Co., last 
week: “We realize that coffee is the 
great’ national drink of America. 
There are thousands of people, how- 
ever, who like coffee, but who feel 
that they should not drink it with the 
caffein in it. These people, together 
with the non-coffee drinkers, includ- 
ing children, constitute a tremendous 
market for a _ caffein-free coffee.” 
President George Gund of the Kaffee 
Hag Corp. will continue to manage 
its Cleveland factory. 


Furniture & Furnishings. If a 
hotel, restaurant, hospital, school, 
railroad or ship requires furnishings, 
the source of supply usually first 
thought of is Albert Pick, Barth Inc., 
largest company of its kind. Last 
week it became larger by absorbing 
seven companies that manufacture 
wooden or sheet metal furniture and 
sell the pieces through chains of retail 
furniture stores. A $30,000,000 con- 
solidation, this was the greatest in 
the history of furniture and allied 
industries. 

Milwaukee Dairies. To make ice 
cream, cheese, butter and other milk 
products on a vast scale and to sell 
them in Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
and the northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan—the Waukesha Milk Co., the 
Blommer Ice Cream Co., and _ the 
Bendfelt Ice Cream Co., all of Milwau- 
kee, last week consolidated their in- 


Insuring packages is more convenient 





— as the Wisconsin Creameries, 
ne. 

This is the third recent occasion 
of Wisconsin dairies merging. Pre- 
viously the National Dairy Products 
Corp. absorbed the Luick Ice Cream 
Co.; and the Gridley Dairy Co. 
(largest milk distributor in the Mil- 
waukee district) bought the Mansfield 
Ice Cream Co. 

Detroit Banks. Directors of the 
American State Bank of Detroit last 
week approved a proposal to merge 
with the Griswold First State Bank 
of Detroit. 


Chicago Banks. Three pairs of 
Chicago banks last week completed 
arrangements for their respective 


mergers: 1) Albany Park National 
Bank with the North Park Trust & 
Savings Bank; 2) Chicago Trust Co. 
with the National Bank of Commerce; 
8) Humboldt State Bank with Key- 
stone Trust & Savings Bank. 

Land Banks. There are about 50 
joint stock land banks in the U. S. 
They have loaned out, chiefly for 
long terms, more than $600,000,000 
during the last ten years. Last week 
one of the most important ones, the 
New York Joint Stock Land Bank, 
became more important by purchas- 
ing another important one, the New 


Jersey Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Newark. The New York bank in its 
turn is controlled by bankers from 


Cleveland, who also control the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank. 


Notable among the Cleveland men 
are Parmely W. Herrick (son of 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick and 


president of the Herrick Co., invest- 


ment bankers), Samuel L. McCune 
(investment banker), James Arthur 
House (president, Guardian Trust 
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Co.), Arthur H. Seibig (president, 
United Banking & Trust Co.), Thomas 
H. Hogsett (attorney). On the di- 
rectorate of the merged New York 
and New Jersey banks will be one- 
time (1915-27) Senator James Wol- 
cott Wadsworth Jr. of New York 
and onetime Senator (1917-23) Joseph 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board (Eugene 
Meyer, chairman), co-operates with 
the joint stock land banks in’ extend- 
ing credit on long and _ relatively 
easy terms to farmers. > 

Cans. Appraisers last week studied 
the worth of U. S. Can Co.’s factories 
at Cincinnati, Baltimore, Roanoke, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and of the fac- 
tories belonging to its subsidiaries 
(Dixie Canner Co. of Little Rock and 
Old Dominion Packing Co.) Those fac- 
tories produce 3,000,000 tin cans a day 
and are worth about $7,000,000. When 
the appraisers ascertain the value the 
Continental Can Co. will arrange a 
merger with U. S. Can Co., explained 
President O. C. Huffman of U. S. Can 
Co. last week. 

Brick Furnaces. At Mexico, Mo. 
was the Liptak Fire Brick Arch Co.; 
at Detroit was the Bigelow Arch Co.— 
both companies specialists in con- 
structing those huge brick furnaces 
needed by industrial and power plants. 
Last week they were merged as the 
Bigelow-Liptak Corp., Frank B. Bige- 
low president. 


Fountain Pens 


Anciently a man _ with bunched 
shoulder muscles squatted on his lean 
haunches and, with a piece of chipped 
flint, scratched a design on a piece 
of bone. That was writing. 

A Babylonian tucked his’ curled 
black beard out of the way and with 
a wedge-tipped stylus stamped cunei- 
form characters into soft clay bricks, 
which he later baked and for security 


wrapped in an envelope of clay. 
That too was writing. 
In Egypt a_ thin-shanked scribe 








squatted cross-legged and on a broad 
sheet of papyrus spread across his 
lap drew, with brush dipped into ink- 





Lewis E. WATERMAN 


He furnished droppers. 


the hieroglyphics of his master’s dis- 
course. That too was writing. 

In Greece, a helot trotted down to 
a river marsh to gather kalamoi, hol- 
low tubular stalks of grass. Each 
kalamos he whittled to a_ tapering 
point and handed with ink to his 
master, who forthwith wrote out the 
accounts of his battles and of his busi- 
ness deals. 

A Pompeian artisan pounded a sheet 
of bronze into the shape of a reed 
pen. It served well for writing. 
Then Pompeii was drowned in Vesu- 
vian dust and barbarians destroyed 
what part of Rome that the Romans 
themselves did not destroy. Men for- 
got metal pens. 

An ancient with an inventive mind 
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RS. ROGER W. BABSON is offering a winter study 
course, beginning January 9, 1928, for women who 
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make investments for their own account. 
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discovered by cutting off the butt end 
of a feather on a bevel that he had 
a tube shaped like a reed pen. It also 
served for writing; it was a quill pen. 
Who that ancient was no one, of 
course, knows. However, St. Isidore 
of Seville, in the early part of the 
7th Century, remarked that he was 
writing his pages with both a kalamos 
made of a reed and a quill plucked 
from a bird. Writers used such 
quills—usually -made from the stout 
wing feathers of the ever-present 
goose—into the 19th Century. Their 
use remains as an affectation. 


Steel pens, made to slip into a 
holder, were a 19th Century devel- 
opment, although some experiments 
occured before. Scientist Joseph 
Priestly, in 1780, designed and ordered 
made a steel pen that resembled a 
quill, just as anciently the quill imi- 
tated the reed. Birmingham, Eng., 
became the home of the steel pen; 
it continues so. In the U. S. Camden, 
N. J., where the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Mfg. Co. was established in 1260, 
has been the great center. 


For use all these pens, from marsh 
grass to steel, must be dipped re- 
peatedly into ink reservoirs. How 
well it would be, men early reflected, 
to have an ink reservoir attached to 
the pen. 


Many were the experiments during 
the past 100 years to do so; many the 
failures. About 50 years ago, Lewis 
E. Waterman succeeded. The hard- 
rubber barrels of his early pens were 
made in two sections screwed _ to- 
gether. Mr. Waterman furnished 
medicine droppers with those early 
pens. 


Since Lewis E. Waterman pioneered, 
and notably since his basic patent 
rights expired about 15 years ago, 
other makers of good fountain pens 
have come into the U. S. market— 
Sheaffer, Conklin, Parker, Wahl, In- 
gersoll and a dozen others. Most of 
them, make in addition to pens, me- 
chanical pencils. And so well have 
they presented reasons for owning 
pen & pencil that now to carry both 
in purse or pocket is almost as gen- 


eral as to carry a clean _ handker- 
chief. 
The grace and attractiveness of 


desk sets added this autumn to the 
holiday madness through which foun- 
tain pen manufacturers pass at the 
end of each year. For some reason 
the retail sellers of the pens & pencils 
always underestimate their holiday 
trade. Stocks run low; telegrams and 
long distance telephone talks beg for 
shipments. 

Out of last week’s pandemonium 
boomed a happy note from Fort Mad- 
ison, Iowa, headquarters of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. Walter A. Sheaffer, 
now 61 years old, had been a pros- 
perous jeweler there 15 years ago. 
In all merchants prosperity and alert- 
ness are not concomitants. In Mr. 
Sheaffer they were. He organized his 
fountain pen company; hired skilled 
salesmen, skilled advertisement writ- 
ers. They wrought as he expected. 
Last spring the 9,734 shares in the 
company were each worth $100. Last 
week a buyer was obliged to pay $852 
for a Share, and Mr. Sheaffer sent 
word to stockholders that they had 
best assemble in Fort Madison at 
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once to change their capitalization 
from the 9,734 shares to 20 times 
that amount (194,680). The change 
is to distribute their vast profits in a 
thinner, more seemly layer. 


Wall Street Partners 


As happens at the end of every 
year, many a Wall Street investment 
house last week announced new part- 
ners to join its group. Two: 

Benjamin Joy, to partnership in 
J. P. Morgen et Cie. of Paris, but 
not of J. P. Morgan & Co. of Man- 
hattan (the parent organization). 
Immediately upon the announcement 
Mr. Joy, once a vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Co. of Manhattan, 
resigned his affiliation with Dillon, 
Read & Co., and sailed for Paris. 

Frank Arthur Vanderlip to a special 
partnership in Campbell, Starring & 
Co. Mr. Vanderlip was, from 1909 
to 1919, president of the National 
City Bank in Manhattan, a post from 
which he retired to his estate at 
Searborough-on-Hudson. Now 638 and 
bored with retirement, he is invest- 
ing capital in Campbell, Starring & 
Co. and will furnish his partners 
business & financial advice from his 
ample store. 


Peruvian Loan 


When a weak sister among the na- 
tions (as Peru), who has been obliged 
to pay 7% and more interest on over 
$50,000,000, borrowed from stronger 
sisters (as Peru has done), has oppor- 
tunity to borrow $50,000,000 at only 
6% interest, she hastens to make the 
new loan. This Peru did last week, by 
selling $50,000,000 of 6% bonds 
through J. & W. Seligman & Co., Na- 
tional City Company and their syndi- 
cate associates. The Peruvian gov- 
ernment has determined to devote at 
least half of the new money to buy- 
ing back bonds which carry the high- 
er rates of interest. 


Radio Telephone 


In England where the government 
operates the transatlantic radio tele- 
phone service a _ plaint arose last 
week—that during the eleven months 
of radio telephone service between 
England and the U. S. only 834 calls 
originated in England, less’ than 
three a day. Fees paid _ totaled 
$250,000, but cost of operating 
the sending station at Rugby was 
$600,000. This must be investigated, 
cried T. D. Fenby, Liberal member of 
Parliament, and the service perhaps 
discontinued. 

In Manhattan the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (Bell System), 
which makes the transatlantic con- 
nections from the American side, im- 
mediately counterblasted the British 
plaint. Its operators have been plac- 
ing seven to eight calls a day for 
London; the company’s profits have 
exceeded $100 a day. There was little 
possibility of discontinuing the service, 
said officials. But the charge of $75 
for three minutes or less talk would 
not soon be reduced. 


Low Pay 


When Fred L. Lavanburg, Manhat- 
tan color manufacturer, died last No- 


‘vember he bequeathed $750,000 to the 


Lavanburg Foundation to _ provide 
comfortable homes for the families 
of low-paid workers. By low pay he 
meant a total family income of $25 
or less a week. 

Speedily his executors set to work 
a-building an apartment house to ac- 
commodate 120 such families. Suites 
were to contain steam heat, electric 
lights, private baths, gas ranges, ice 
boxes—“all modern conveniences.” 

Last week the executors dedicated 





WALTER A. SHEAFFER 
He sent word to stockholders. 
(See p. 26) 


the building. But no 120 families 
with $25-a-week incomes occupied the 
rooms. The executors found barely 
enough of them to occupy a single 
floor. Consequently they were obliged 
to fill the suites with occupants whose 
incomes went as high as $40 a week. 


Foreign Exchanges 


After the revaluation of the lira 
at 5.31 cents gold (see FOREIGN 
NEWS), there remain unfixed on a 
gold basis only the currencies of 
France, Norway and Spain among 
the more important European coun- 
tries. Norwegian finances are rapidly 
approaching a stage where the gold 
basis of money exchange can be re- 
set up; and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon has just stated that he 
expected France and Spain to imi- 
tate Italy’s money program. 

Despite the revalorization of the 
lira its quotations among the money 
brokers was less than its new par 
value. Money of more than a dozen 
other countries, however, were worth 
more than their par value in U. S. 
gold dollars. 


Erie R. R. 


With a pang stockholders in the 
Erie railroad last week learned that 
the company had incurred a deficit 
of $201,683 on its November business. 
They recalied the previous Novem- 
ber 1926, when the month’s surplus 
had been $2,248,113—11 times the 
deficit for November 1927. 
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Do you know what stocks will—in the opin- 
ion of leading authorities—show the quickest 
and most profitable return? 


There is one sure way of knowing expert opin- 
ion, Read The Business Economic Digest for 
the recommendations based on the Weighted 
Average of all authoritative opinion! The 
Digest analyzes the leading forecasting serv- 
ices, and measures each opinion by the scien- 
tifically 
Weighted Average 
—each given such consideration as the past 
accuracies justify, The resulting conclusion 
is the logical outlook for future stock 
prices. 


Our record shows actual and convinc- 
ing proof of the value of this sound 
method. Know what stocks to buy 
and when! Send now for a free cur- 
rent copy containing valuable stock 
recommendations. 


The BusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres. 
134 No. LaSalle St,Chicago,!11 


Without obligation mail me your current 
Digest and your booklet, “When Experts 
Disagree.” 
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A Memorial—but what 
type of Memorial will 
best serve its sacred | 
purpose? . 
Hundreds have asked 
themselves this question — 
and have found a satisfying . 
answer in GOLDEN-VOICED 47 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. & 


Installed in the Campanile of 
the Church, Deagan Chimes are 



















Sell Bye 


a daily inspiration one O Ol , 
stant reminder of the one com- i 
memorated . . . asublimeexpres- 


sion of love and devotion . . . an 
ever-appreciated public benefic- 
ence. 

Deagan Chimes are played by 
organist direct from organ con- 
aaa. A touch of the keys sends 
forth to all the community the 
most impressive, the most stately 
and the most beautiful music 
that man has yet devised--the 
Song of the Chimes. 


Can you conceive of a more 
fitting tribute to a loved one? 


J.C.Deagan inc 


243 Deagan Bidg., Chicago 


Standard Sets,$6000 and up. 
Literature, including beau- 
tiful Memorial Book, on 
request. 


Deagan Tower Chimes played 
direct from Organ Console, 
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Christmas Golf 


Good old fashioned California 
Christmas ‘weather beamed on _ the 
bunkers as the Pacific winter golf 
season began at San Diego. Leo 
Diegel from far away, frozen White 
Plains, N. Y., holed a 50 foot putt 
on the home green to win the first 
round with 67, five under par. When 
famed professionals from all over 
U. S. had completed 54 holes Diegel’s 
score was still low, 214. For this 
the San Diego Country Club stuffed 
$1,000 in his Christmas stocking. 








Cue & Cushion 


Balk is current nomenclature of 
two sports. Baseball pitchers make a 
false motion to throw (called a balk) ; 
opponents are allowed to advance one 
base. Not so in billiards. In high 
class championship play, lines on the 
green cloth tablebed are drawn par- 
allel to and 18° inches from the cush- 
ions. When two of the object. balls 
are driven into any of the eight 
spaces bounded by these lines and the 
rectangles of their intersection such 
balls are “in balk.” 

Famed championships are played at 
18.2 hbalkline. This means only one 
carom (popularly called billiard) can 
be scored until one of the object balls 
is driven out of balk; on the second 
carom one object ball must cross the 
line. 

Such restriction is set up because 
famed billiard players are too tal- 
ented. Without balklines they cun- 
ningly collect the three balls near a 
cushion and “nurse” them endlessly 

. click click . . . click click ... 
scoring indefinitely. 

Time was when even famed players 
could not score thus monotonously. 
Cushions were made of wood or cloth 
stuffed with hair; balls caromed 
crazily. Tablebeds were wood; cues 
wood untipped. With these and 
cruder implements billiards was 
played for many centuries; references 
to its ancestry are found in Shakes- 
peare and stories of the Crusades. 
About 100 years ago leather cue 
tips; stone table beds; and rubber 
cushions clustered to change the 
game. In 1854 one Michael Phelan 
contrived an improved cushion; _be- 
came first U. S. champion. Many 
masters have succeeded him. Today 
great players are Edouard Horemans, 
Belgium; Eric Hagenlacher, Ger- 
many; Kinrey Matsuyama, Japan; 
Felix Grange, France; William Hoppe, 
Welker Cochran, Jacob Schaefer, U. S. 

Last week in a hotel ballroom, Man- 
hattan, the last two met around a 
green table to decide the champion- 
ship of the world. So exact must be 
the equipment to match the skill of 
the contestants that the table was 
electrically heated to prohibit a stone 
cold surface* deadening the balls. 

Schaefer, former champion, son of 
famed “Wizard” Jake Schaefer, one 
of the greatest experts of billiard 
history, led and increased his lead. 
Late in the match he saw Cochran 


*Tablebed is of slate. 
28 


score 196 points in a run; was not 
impressed. Schaefer is the only 
player alive who has run out a 
tournament match “from spot,” not 
permitting his opponent (Hagenlacher, 
1925) a turn at the table. Cochran 
was not unduly proud; once in cham- 
pionship play he ran 407 _ points. 
Neither played as well as he knows 
how. Cochran, stocky, abrupt, lost 
the world’s championship to slim, 
catlike Schaefer, 1,500 points to 1,304. 


Christmas Football 


Western ways prevailed on a San 
Francisco gridiron as the allstar East- 
ern team lost loosely to Pacific play- 
ers in the name of Christmas charity. 
To be sure, the triumph of Far 
Western football was slightly alloyed 
by the potent presence in their line- 
up of Joel Hunt from the Texas Ag- 
gies. Hunt scored a touchdown three 
minutes after the game began and 
stopped a punch on the jaw from 
Weinstock, Western Maryland tackle, 
just before it ended. Weinstock was 


ejected from the game. Between 
these Eastern mishaps the West 
scored another touchdown and a 


safety, the East one touchdown. Score 
16 to 6. 

The same Christmas Monday other 
Westerners lost to a star Southern 
team in a drizzle at Los Angeles 0 
to 8. 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Funeral 


In Luray, Va., just before Christ- 
mas, a tree dropped a large branch on 
the head of one Fannie Broyles. Fan- 
nie Broyles fell down and lay very 


still. Her relatives found her, took 
her home, enclosed her body in a 
casket, took the casket to church, 


stood near it, sang funeral hymns. 
Before these had been finished, Fan- 
nie Broyles opened her eyes for one 
brief second. Soon she opened them 
again, waggled her hand and got out 
of her coffin. Afraid of being buried 
while alive, she had completely re- 


covered from the blow that had 
stunned her. 

Cow 

In Crompton, England, a _ large 
stupid cow waddled into a candy 
shop. The man of the shop beat the 
cow, tugged its horns, pushed its 
hindquarters, fed the cow candy. At 


this the cow waddled into the nar- 
row doorway and got stuck. The man 
of the shop poured whiskey into the 
cow’s mouth. Then the cow mooed, 
wriggled out of the doorway and 
walked away. 


Rooster 


In Stamford, Conn., a large, stupid 
rooster saw a pile of fermented mash 
on the side of the road. After peck- 
ing and swallowing a large quantity 
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of this mash the rooster fell over in 
the gutter, drunk. A motorist, think- 
ing him dead, picked up the rooster 
and carried him home. Inside the 
house, the rooster’s owner looked at 
the bird with disgust. “He’s always 
getting like that,” she said. The 
rooster winked one red eye, croaked, . 
fell fast asleep. 





SCIENCE 





Toy 


A small black box rested on a 
stand. From its top projected a metal 
rod approximately twelve inches high; 
from its side projected a horizontal 
metal ring. Before the box stood a 
thin, blond Russian, Professor Leo 
Theremin of State Physical Institute 
of Leningrad. He placed his right 
hand near the upright rod; a musical 
note streamed from the box. He 
wiggled his right fingers; chords and 
phrases danced from the box. He 
moved his left hand towards the 
horizontal ring; the music roared 
deeply. He removed his left hand; the 
music whispered forth. 

This was veritable legerdemain and 
prestidigitation, cried journalists in 
Berlin and Paris, where Professor 
Theremin demonstrated his box early 
last month. And in Manhattan last 
week where he demonstrated again, 
newspapermen continued the exclama- 
tions. 

Inside the box were electro-magnetic 
fields, actuated (through radio vacuum 
tubes) by an electric current that al- 
ternated at stupendously rapid fre- 


quencies. The alternations, as_ is 
the case with radio broadcasting 
waves, were too rapid for human 


ears to hear. But Professor Theremin, 
as anyone can do with a heterodyne 
radio receiving set, put one series of 
his electro-magnet waves against an- 
other series and thereby deadened a 
sufficient number of the millions of 
waves speeding silently through the 
box each second to leave few enough 
oscillations for audibility. (The high- 
est number of waves that the ordinary 
human ear can hear is close to 30,000 
a second.) And just as a radio ama- 
teur can make a cheap receiving set 
squeal by moving his hand about 
the unprotected parts and thus alter- 
ing the electrical tension of the whole 
set, just so Professor Theremin al- 
tered the electro tension of the electro- 
magnet fields within his box. The 
precision with which he built his con- 
trivance permitted him to _ extract, 
not amateur squeals, but harmonious 
musical sounds. (Gestures with his 
left hand about the horizontal ring 
were the equivalent of turning the 
amplifying knob of a receiving set to 
& fro.) 

Professor Theremin’s apparatus can 
be played as a musical instrument. 
Nonetheless it is yet a scientific toy, 
just as another device, interpreting 
sounds as light waves and shown to 
the curious throughout the U. S. a 
few years ago, was a toy. And as 
the inventors of that sound-color ma- 
chine toured the U. S. exposition halls, 
so Professor Theremin’s associates plan 
to take him and his box on tour. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Broken Dawn 


“All my life Christmas has _ been 
the same. The same friends, the 
same gifts that didn’t mean anything. 
Telling people things you didn’t mean. 

“But this will be different.” 


Thus spoke Mrs. Frances Wilson 
Grayson, as she shut up her Long 
Island real estate office and climbed 
into the Dawn to fly for Newfound- 
land and thence across the sea. Of 
her “different” Christmas the world 
gleaned only one descriptive detail: 
Her Christmas message to the world 
was a faint whisper out of the air, 
caught by the ear of the radio station 
at Sable Island, off Nova _ Scotia: 
“Something gone wrong.” 


Authorities knew that the message 
came from a tiny emergency radio 
set aboard the Dawn. So many hours 
had she been missing that they knew 
she was down at sea. Rising, falling 
somewhere on the winter waves were 
Mrs. Grayson, Norwegian Pilot Oskar 
Omdal, Navigator Brice Goldsborough, 
Fred Keohler, Wright engine expert. 


Only the briefest reports from 
Massachusetts lookouts had told ‘of the 
plane’s earliest progress. The Dawn’s 
regular radio set had evidently ex- 
pired shortly after starting. The 
landing field at Harbor Grace, New- 








foundland, lay white with Christmas 
snow uncut by the Dawn’s landing 
wheels. 


Mrs. Grayson existed in all comfort 
contributed by her real estate activi- 


ties. She sold a million dollars’ worth 
of property a year. Her bid to bridge 
the seas was not for contracts in 


movie houses. Last fall she twice 
tried the trip, and failed. Said she: 

“There is nothing behind the proj- 
ect but my ambition to be the first 
woman to fly over the ocean. 

“Am I a little nobody, or am I 
a great dynamic fo’. / 

“Can it be that I am _ wrong? 
Wrong after all these months of hard 
preparations, or listening to the still, 
small voice? 

“J will win. 

“T must not quit too soon.” 


Night Letter 


Six hundred miles from the North 
Pole Noo Ping Wa, who went to the 
Pole with Perry, is planning to write 
a letter. He will have all the months 
of Arctic darkness to -zomplete the 
task on his little table in the Cana- 
dian Mounted Police station, Ellesmere 
Land. The August mail boat will 
bring his reply to Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd’s Christmas wireless: 

“Would you like to go down to the 
Antarctic with me next winter? Want 
five others of your tribe. Two of 
their wives who are good at sewing. 


Want strong men and good dog 
drivers.” 
30 
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Rhapsody v. Concerto 


Proudly in the front rank of con- 
temporary composers’. stands. Bela 
Bartok, Hungarian. Symphonophiles 
the world over know him for a revo- 





BELA BARTOK 


He listened to peasants. 


lutionist, remember his music for its 
brutality, its stark rhythms. Last 
week he made his U. S. debut with 
the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra—and a great audience was sur- 
prised.* They had expected a bulky, 
grim-jawed man with personality to 
match. Instead they saw a frail little 
person scoot shyly around the or- 
chestra’s first-string men and bow his 
way almost meekly to the piano set 
out for him. They had expected to 
hear him play a new concerto which 
had disturbed and pleased the Inter- 
national Festival for Contemporary 
Music last June in Frankfurt. But 
when Conductor Willem Mengelberg 
looked over the score, he pronounced 
it too difficult for just a week’s re- 
hearsing. Therefore, Barték played 
his Rhapsody. 


The substitution was unfortunate. 
The Rhapsody is 24 years old now, 
the product of an immature genius. 
Bartok the Original began like all 
great composers as an imitator. First 
Brahms was his idol, then Liszt, then 
Wagner, then Richard Strauss by rea- 
son of his Zarathustra, then Liszt 
again. It seemed peculiarly ironic last 
week that the Rhapsody, fruit of the 
Liszt influence, should have _ been 
chosen as his introduction, for the ma- 
ture Bartok has now turned his back 
on Liszt and his theatrics. Liszt 
claimed a native Hungarian music 
when he took gypsies’ tunes and made 





*Bela Bartok will appear as composer, 
pianist, in some instances as_ lecturer, in 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San _ Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Denver, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati. 
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them into rhapsodies. But gypsies were 
not Hungarians, Bartok held, their 
jiggings not the real musical stuff 
of his people. He went forth on a 
quest, spent two years among the 
Magyar peasants, listening and re- 
membering. He found the real Hun- 
garian folk-tunes akin to early ec- 
clesiastic music, their rhythms more 


like Bach and Handel than like 
Liszt. He collected nearly 3,000 of 
them. He turned out a one-act opera, 


two ballet-pantomimes, seven orches- 
tral scores, two string quartets, songs 
and some piano music. His last works 
are best. 


Arrivals 


Last week brought famed musicians 
to the U. S. 

Conductor Bernardino Molinari of 
the Augusteo Orchestra, Rome, ar- 
rived (on the Conte Biancamano) in 
Manhattan where later in the season 
he will appear as guest conductor with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. He stayed 
a day making arrangements with his 
manager, granting interviews, and set 
out for St. Louis to lead the city’s 
symphony in fifteen concerts. 


Igace Jan Paderewski arrived (on 
the Majestic) in Manhattan ready for 
a 50-concert tour, beginning at the 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. 


After a world-tour taking more than 
two years, Violinist Jascha Heifetz 
returned to Manhattan and made 
ready for a concert there. He played 
last in Mexico where audiences threw 
hats and gloves at him as at a favor- 
ite matador. 


Chamber Orchestra 


In Boston last week, 16 players 
taken from Koussevitzky’s Symphony 
plus Pianist Clifford Kemp and Con- 
ductor Nicolas Slonimsky gave their 
debut concert at the Chamber Orches- 


tra of Boston. The program com- 
pelled attention. Every note on it 
was new if not welcome to Boston. 


Critics found the whole too bulky for 
the inspiration behind it. The players 
were capable, so was Conductor 
Slonimsky but his readings were too 
often just skin deep. Kindest words 
were for Composer Heinrich Gebhard, 
Boston resident, whose Divertissement 
combined rare skill and imagination. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Dancer’ s Life 





My Lire—Isadora Duncan—Boni & | 


Liveright ($5). 

The Book. “Before I was born my 
mother was in great agony of spirit 
and in a tragic situation. She could 
take no food except iced oysters and 
iced champagne. . . . I was born un- 
der the star of Aphrodite. ... 

“The evening of my debut arrived. 
I danced before a group of people 
so... enthusiastic that I was quite 
overcome. They scarcely waited for 
the end of a dance to call out, “Bravo, 
bravo, comme elle est exquise. ‘i 


“My mother would repeat the en- | 


tire score of ‘Orpheus’ over and over 
until dawn appeared in the studio 
window. ... 

“That evening there was in the 
audience calling aloud with the rest, 
a young Hungarian of godlike features 
and stature, who was to transform 
the chaste nymph that I was into a 
wild and careless Bacchante. . . . 

“Afterwards I danced at the Kaim 
Saal. The students went fairly crazy. 
Night after night they unharnessed 
the horses from my carriage and.drew 


me through the streets, singing their | 


student songs and leaping with lighted 
torches on either side of my victoria. 
Often, for hours, they would group 
themselves outside my hotel window 
and sing, until I threw them my 
flowers. . 


“Adieu, Old World. I would hail a | 


New World.” 
Isadora Duncan was one of those 


people upon whom life showers a | 
fountain of adventurous fire, In her | 


native U. S., when she sang the 
Marseillaise and did a classic dance, 





she was a triumph equally in Man- | 
hattan and in the dusty villages of the | 
West. In Europe she attained a high | 


degree of notoriety by refusing to be- 


come the mistress of famed Gabriel | 
d’Annunzio; but despite her dislike, | 
frequently made manifest, for the con- | 
vention of marriage, she permitted | 


herself to be wedded by noted Rus- 
sian Poet Sergei Yessenin. Their 


marriage was as brief as a liaison. | 
The Author, Dancer Duncan, was | 
born in 1880. Her life shows equally | 


the influence of iced oysters, cham- 
pagne, and her uneasy but auspicious 
star. Having composed this detailed 
and candid history, she planned to fol- 
low it with a volume about a trip to 
Russia—for which “I would hail a 
New World,” was a sort of preface. 
This second volume she did not ac- 
complish. When she had finished My 
Life, in the spring of 1927, she pre- 
pared to spend the remainder of the 
summer at her Riviera villa. This 
lady who had danced a_ thousand 
times with a veil waving in her hands 
like a bright tenuous flag, and who 
had wrapped life closely about her 
like a brilliant shawl, one summer 
day tied a red scarf around her 
throat and stepped into her auto- 
mobile. As she drove along the roads 
that sloped down to the sea, a warm 
slow wind fumbled at her searf and 


blew it back so that it stretched and | 
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flapped along the body of the car. 
Then the wind tangled its tassels in 
the spokes of a wheel. Abruptly and 
terribly the dancer who had carried 
a thousand light banners lay in the 
dust of a summer road, completely 
still, a red scarf pulled tight around 
her neck. 

The Significance. Dancer Duncan 
was born in 1880. As a work of 
literature the story of her life has 
merely the merits of explicitness and 
sincerity. These merits, inherit in 
the autobiography of a_ talented, 
bizarre, intelligent, beautiful and 
scandalously extraordinary woman, are 
enough to make such an autobiography 
a dazzling confusion of testament 
and tabloid true story. 


FICTION 
The Ugly Duchess 


THE Ucty DucHEss—Lion Feucht- 
wanger (translated by Willa & Ed- 
win Muir)—Viking (Pub. Jan. 3) 
($2.50). 

The Story. “The twelve-year-old 
Margarete, Princess of Carinthia and 
Tyrol looked older than her 
twelve years. Her thick-set body 
with its short limbs supported a mas- 
sive misshapen head. The forehead 
indeed, was clear and candid, the 
eyes quick and shrewd, penetrating 
and sagacious; but below the small 
flat nose an ape-like mouth thrust 
forward its enormous jaws and pendu- 
lous underlip. Her copper-colored hair 


Was coarse, wiry and dull, her skin 
patchy and of a dull greyish pal- 
| ere 

This was when the ugly duchess 


was journeying to her marriage. Her 
husband, the Count of Tyrol, was a 
sulky child; beneath his mean _ but 
not repulsive features he concealed 
a small mind, as ratlike as his face, 
and as commonplace. The _ clever 
duchess favored her husband’s page, 
Chretien de Laferte; but, in a few 
years, after she had given him castles 
and wide lands, the page humbled 
her by marrying Agnes von Flavon 
whose stupidity Margarete disdained, 
whose beauty made her furious. The 
bitter, hideous. little woman had 
Chretien killed; and when the Count 
of Tyrol invited Agnes to her castle, 
ugly Margarete shut the gates and 
let him ride off with his hunting 
companions on tired horses, through 
a night of rain. 
Ugly Margarete 
Margrave Ludwig. 


married next the 
He at least had 


sufficient hardihood to perform the 
technical consummation of his mar- 
riage. Three children resulted; of 


these, two dicd; remained a fat silly 
prince who carried a dormouse in 
his pocket, heir to the Margrave’s 
wide possessions. The duchess—who 
called her castle with the name her 
peasants had given her—“Maultasch” 
(Sack-mouth)—found a man as ugly 
as herself to whom she could entrust 
her affairs. Konrad of Frauenberg 
was an albino who found his enjoy- 
ment of life in eating, drinking, tak- 
ing a bath, sleeping and three other 
kindred but less polite pleasures. 


He sneered at the duchess, managed 


her lands, killed her husband, then 
her son, finally her detested enemy, 
the lovely and well-loved Agnes von 


Flavon. 
The ugly Duchess, the Maultasch, 





FEUCHTWANGER 


LION 


His duchess found a man as ugly as 
herself. 


grew old and more hideous and very 
tired of life. The wisdom and gen- 
tility that, had her face been pre- 
sentable, would have made her a 
paragon, curdled in her mind to a 
meagre and_ ineffective savagery. 
First she hired many cooks. Then, 
finding no diversion in the products 
of their art, she signed away all 
the lands she had loved, forgot her 
income, relinquished her estates, re- 
treated, sick and deserted, to sun 
her blistered skin in a_ squalid cot- 
tage on a fisherman’s island. 

The Significance. Historical novels 
fall naturally into two classes; those 
which are novels and those which 
are histories. Only the few frest 
of the former are more valuable inan 
the mediocre of the latter. The Ugly 
Duchess is one of these few. It is 
a novel, not a trick; in the life of 
the ugly duchess is written the life 
of all women who are ugly and who 
understand beauty. 

The duchess is the slow bulging 
hub of a wheel whose whirling 
spokes are a glitter of medieval cities 
and country castles, deaths and tour- 
naments and plagues. Jews who lent 
money and princes who rode through 
summer dusts or winter’ snows, 
bishops who begat bastards, kings 
who kept mistresses and died of 
wounds; all the remote and entangled 
brightness of a century, like all past 
centuries full of a familiar ebb and 
change, and, like all, exciting and 
beautiful. 

The Author was born 43 years ago 
in Munich. His youth was_ spent 
learning about philosophy and litera- 
ture among the wide avenues and 
beer gardens of Munich and Berlin. 
In 1905 he organized a cabal for the 
furtherance of modern literature—an 


institution which was glared at by 
the fishy eyes of Imperialism. His 
plays—especially Vasantasena which 
played 1000 times in eight years— 
made his reputation in Germany. The 
Ugly Duchess, published in England 
in the able and sensitive translation 
which is now to be released in the 
U. S., became vastly popular as had 
Author Feuchtwanger’s previous 
Power. 


TOsst 


THE LIGHT BEYOND—E. Phillips Op- 
penheim—Little, Brown ($2). All of 
Author Oppenheim’s 100 previous 
novels have possessed that first and 
most important element of good or 
even of great novels, plots which, if 
not air-tight, will at least hold the 


swift and jerishable liquid of a 
reader’s excitement. His technique 
has not yet vanished. The Light 


Beyond is about three of the most 
important countries in the _ world, 
represented each by one or two enor- 
mously, incredibly potent individuals. 
By the time that a London war con- 
ference has revealed the (imaginary) 
iniquities of teutonic schemes for in- 
demnity avoidance, the rich American 
heroine is drawing close to the em- 
brace of the almost equally plutocratic 
hero, polo-playing Mark Van Strat- 
ton. The highest quality of Author 
Oppenheim’s work lies in the uni- 
versality of its appeal—this one would 
be highly acceptable to a semi-cretin 
or a college professor. It is hardly 
ambiguous to say that Author Op- 
penheim has produced, without writ- 
ing a work of literature, the best 
101 novels by a single author in the 
English or any other language. 





Miracle Boy 

THE MrRAcLE Boy—Louis Golding 
—Knopf ($2.50). Under the jacket, 
on which a jaundiced little shaver is 
pictured wading through a swamp 
of flowers, lies the story of a Tyro- 
lean peasant, who, instead of a halo, 
carried a raven on _ his’ shoulder. 
Hugo Harpf, imagined as a very re- 
cent saint, toiled in his village, loved 
a peasant’s daughter, went to Munich 
to learn how to paint and came home 
to work miracles. For this he was 
first killed and then worshipped. In 
its intention the story is not so much 
a satire as a critical footnote on the 
life of Christ. Beyond this it is a 
picaresque skeleton clothed with the 
abundant flesh of Author Golding’s 
almost floridly graceful prolixity. 
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